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Redistricting in the 1 990s: 
A Guide for Minority Groups 

Edited by William P. O'Hare 



Editor's Note— The day before this publication went to print a lawsuit 
which would require the Census Bureau to make an adjustment for any 
undercount of minorities in the 1990 Census was settled out of court. 
The settlement stipulates that the Census Bureau will appoint a panel of 
eight experts to make a recommendation regarding the undercount 
adjustment issue. Any adjustment must be made by July 1991 . 

The final decision to make an adjustment will rest with the Secretary of 
Commerce, but the settlement requires that the Secretary give the 
recommendation of the panel "due consideration." In the meantime the 
Census Bureau will conduct the full traditional Census. 

Since many sections of this report contain references to this lawsuit, 
some of those references may now be outdated. 
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Introduction: The 1990 Census and Political Power 
for Minorities 

by William P. O 'Hare 

Two dates should already be marked on your calendar: April 1, 
1990, and April 1,1991. The first is the day the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
will conduct the 1990 Decennial Census. The second is when the data 
needed to draw new election districts will be made public. The data 
collected in the 1990 Census and the redistricting activities which will 
follow have enormous implications for minorities. This publication is 

designed to help minority groups^ 
participate effectively in that redis- 
tricting process. 

The ten years between each 
census mean that the lessons 
learned in redistricting following one 
census are often forgotten by the 
next census. In addition, there are 
often important changes in the law, 
in technology, or in census data col- 
lection between one redistric:ing 
cycle and the next which make past 
approaches to redistricting unwork- 
able. 

A number of factors suggest 
that the redistricting landscape fol- 
lowing the 1990 Census will be sig- 
nificantly different from what it was 
following the 1 980 Census. Minority 
populations have grown and ex- 
panded into new areas. More com- 
prehensive census data and new technology will also make post-1990 
redistricting different. Furthermore, the political landscape is changing, 
and several court cases settled during the past several years will also 
affect redistricting. 

This booklet covers the major topics that will be important in the 
redistricting process. None of the topics addressed here is covered in 
depth, but it is hoped that this overview will help minority groups begin 
planning for effective involvement in the process. 




The CmwjsBurBau win hire more 
than 400,000 temporary workers 
to help take the 1990 Census. 



1 . This booklet focuses on blacks and Hispanics, the two largest minority groups m this 
country, and the only minonty groups for which there are reliable demographic data more 
recent than the 1980 Census 
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The experts who have written the following sections are among the 
most knowledgeable people in the nation on these topics. They have 
been asked to focus only on major poir^s in order to keep the booklet to 
a manageable size. The authors sometimes offer differing points of view 
and rely on slightly different data. Rather than try to force the authors to 
reach some consensus, we feel it is more constructive to provide a range 
of views and conclusions. 

While redistricting activity is still more than a year away, it is 
important for minority groups to start thinking about the redistricting 
process now. Most observers agree that .nany minority communities 
were not adequately prepared to protect their interests when redistricting 
got underway following the 1980 Census. Unless they are prepared to 
do so after the 1 990 Census, there is no assurance that their voting power 
won't be diluted. 

Several things will happen after the first data from the 1 990 Census 
are released. First, the number of seats allocated to each state in the 
U.S. House of Representatives will be determined. Some states will lose 
seats, others will gain them. The boundaries of congressional districts in 
those states will have to be redrawn, as will such boundaries in states 
that neither gained nor lost seats. Shifts in population require ad- 
justments in the border of every congressional district to meet the one- 
person, one-vote requirement. 

The composition of state legislatures in 1991 will be particularly 
important since they redraw both the new congressional and state 
legislative district lines. 

While congressional reapportionment and redistricting will receive 
the most attention from the media, redistricting will be underway at other 
governmental levels at the same time. New state legislative districts will 
be drawn, the boundaries of city and county election districts will be 
redrawn, as will district lines for other kinds of governmental bodies such 
as boards of education and judicial districts. 

The redistricting process is not mechanical. The»'G are many dif- 
ferent ways of drawing district boundaries so that the distr cts meet legal 
guidelines, but even slightly different boundaries may lead to very 
different election results. Minority groups must therefore oe prepared to 
analyze the impact of proposed boundaries and to draw alternative plans 
of their own which can be presented to governmental bodies or courts of 
law. 

Since the boundaries of a district— and therefore the people who 
live in it --strongly affect who is likely to be elected to represent it, 
politicians, political observers, and interest groups are keenly interested 
in how district lines are redrawn. The process often produces political 
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and legal battles, and these battles can sometimes delay final redistrict- 
ing until late in the decade. Following the 1990 Census, millions of dollars 
will be spent to acquire and analyze demographic and political data, to 
hire political consultants, and to engage legal representation. Since the 
groups who defend minority interests seldom have much money or 
sophisticated technical support, they are at a disadvantage when the 
process of redistricting heats up. 

ImportQaice of the Census 

While the primary goal of this publication is to he!n minority groups 
protect their interests during the redistricting process, a secondary goal 
is to promote a better understanding of the importance of the decennial 
census. 

Unfortunately, many 
people see the census 
as a remote activity that 
has little impact on their 
lives. Therefore it is im* 
portant to point out that 
the census results have 
a number of significant 
impacts. In addition to 
serving as the basis for 
determining which states 
will gain congressional 
seats and which ones will 
lose, census data are 
used by federal and state 
governments to deter- 
mine the distribution of 
billions of dollars to 
states and local commu- 
nities through a variety of 
programs. People not 
counted by the Census 

Bureau cause their community to be deprived of its rightful share of public 
money. In short, the census is connected with money and power. 

Census data are also used by local governments to identify areas 
of distress or areas where a particular social service might be needed. 
During a heat wave in St. Louis, for example, there was considerable 
concern about the life-threatening effects of hot weather on the elderly. 
Officials in the city used census data to identify areas where there were 
large numbers of elderly persons, and city workers then went door-to- 
door to tell the elderly about city-sponsored "cooling centers." In another 




Census questionnaires are translated into Spanish and several other 
languages in an attempt to increase the response rate. 
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case, a group of working mothers in a midwestern city used census data 
to persuade city officials of the need for a day care center in their 
neighborhood. 

For all of these reasons, the first step in a comprehensive redistrict- 
ing effort is to create a strategy for making sure that every member of 
your community is counted on April 1 , 1990. 



10 
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Section 2. Demographic Change in the Black 
Population 



by William P. 0*Hare 

It is demographic change that makes redistricting necessary. That 
means that knowledge of demographic changes is crucial to those 
interested in redistricting. Without a good knowledge of how the racial 
composition of an area has changed, it is hard to be an effective advocate 
in this arena. 

This section provides an overview of national population trends 
amor^y blacks during the 1980s as well as a look at the changing racial 
composition of all the states and some major cities. As these trends are 
outlined, a few of the political implications are noted. 

First, however, it is important to point out that the data that will be 
produced from the 1990 Census are likely to be seriously flawed in one 
respect, it is widely recognized that the data 
produced by past censuses did not reflect 
the total population. Blacks are missed at a 
significantly higher rate than whites. The 
Census Bureau estimates that the 1980 
Census missed about 5.9 percent of blacks 
(down from about 7.5 percent in 1970) but 
only about 1 percent of whites. Those 
missed most often were black males be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 50, particularly 
those living in urban ghettos or extremely 
rural areas. 

There are currently several bills in 
Congress which would require the Census 
Bureau to make a statistical adjustment to 
account for any known undercount. A law- 
suit filed in federal court would achieve the same end, if successful 
(0*Hare:1 988). However, the likely success of those initiatives is unclear. 

Consequently, the data provided by the 1990 Census may not be 
an accurate reflection of the true population in your area. That is 
something you should be aware of as you use Census Bureau data 
during the redistricting process. 

Population Size and Geographic Distribution 

Throughout the 1 980s, the black population grew more rapidly than 
the total population, as it had for several prior decades. The Cansus 
Bureau estimated the size of the black population in 1 988 at 30.2 million, 
or 12.3 percent of the total population. The 26.7 million blacks counted 
in the 1980 Census comprised 1 1 .8 percent of the total population, up 



"Without a good 
knowledge of how the 
rociol composition of 
on oreo hos changed, 

It is hard to be an 
effective advocate in 
this arena." 
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from 22.5 million and 11.1 percent in 1 970. The Census Bureau projects 
that in 1990 blacks will number about 31 0 million and comprise 12.4 
percent of the total U.S. population (U.S. Bureau of the Census: 1 988B). 

However, the national rate of growth among blacks masks important 
differences among regions, states, cities, and towns. For example, the 
projected 2.3 million increase between 1 980 and 1 990 in the number of 
blacks living in the South will be 53 percent of the total increase in the 
U.S. black population during this period. During the 1 980s, the West has 
been the region with the highest rate of black population growth (29.3 
percent between 1980 and 1990). The rate of black population growth 
slowed in the Northeast and particularly in the Midwest, due to out-migra- 
tion from these areas to the South and West. 

Despite these regional differences in the rate of black population 
growth during the 1980s, the distribution of blacks across the regions 
has changed little since 1970. Today, 53 percent of all blacks live in the 
South. 1 8 percent live in the Northeast, 1 9 percent reside in the Midwest, 
and 9 percent are found in the West. 

The regional differences in recent black population growth can be 
traced largely to patterns of black inter-regional migration, (O'Hare: 
1989) as opposed to differences in birth and death rates. For several 
decades prior to the 1970s, black inter-regional migration was dominated 
by the movement of blacks out of the South, particularly out of the rural 
South. Starting in the early 1970s, however, the net movement of black 
migrants from the South to the North stopped. Instead, a new pattern of 
net migration from the Northeast and Midwest to the South was estab- 
lished. During the first half of the 1980s, the South and West continued 
to experience net in-migration of blacks while tfie Northeast and the 
Midwest continued to experience net out-migration of blacks. 

By 1990, a total of 16 states will have at least 1 million black 
residents (see Table 2.1), up from 12 states in 1980 Califomia, with a 
gain of 559,000, will have the largest growth in black population between 
1980 and 1990, according to Census Bureau projections, but it will still 
fall behind New York in total number of blacks (2.9 million in New York 
in 1 990, compared to 2.4 million in California). While the number of blacks 
in New Yori^ is projected to increase by 1 4.7 percent between 1 980 and 
1 990. this is less than the national rate^ of population growth for blacks 
(16.3 percent) and less than half the rate of growth in California (30.5 
percent). Other states with large black populations (more than 1 00,000) 



2 Some states show a very high percentage increase between 1 980 and 1 990. but this 
IS due to the smaliness of the black population in 1 980, not to large increases in blacks. 
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and a black population growth rate at least 50 percent higher than the 
nationwide average include Wisconsin, Delaware* Maryland,^ Florida, 
and Colorado. 

Based on my projections of the total population in each state, 17 
seats in Congress will shift following the 1 990 Census. These projections 
indicate that seven states^ are likely to gain at least one seat in Congress 
and eleven states^ are likely to tose at least one seat in Congress after 
the 1 990 reapportk>nment (see Table 2. 1 ). Since nearly all of the states 
that will gain or k>se representation in Congress have large black 
populatk)ns, these changes will pose both new opportunities and pos- 
sible obstacles to black electoral prospects. 

Every state that will gain seats in Congress, with the exception of 
Arizona, has at least 1 million black resi- 
dents. Three key states (California, Texas, 



is an important piece of information, a knowledge of the distributton of 
blacks within the state is equally important in assessing redistricting 
implications. For example, three states (New York, Texas, and Califor- 
nia) will each have more that 2 million blacks by 1 990, but the concentra- 
tion of blacks in major metro areas in these three states is quite different. 
In New York, almost 80 percent of the blacks in the state lived in the New 
York metro area in 1 980. In California, about half of all blacks in the state 
lived in the Los Angeles metro area. But in Texas, less than a third (31 
percent) of the state's black population resided in the state's largest 
metro area (Houston). The four black members of Congress from New 
York are from the New York City area, two of the four black members 
from California come from Los Angeles, while the black member of 
Congress from Texas comes from Houston. 



3. Much of the growth of the black population in Maryland Is the result of blacks moving 
out of Washington. D.C. into the surrounding Maryland suburt>s 

4. Virginia, ^4orth Carolina. Georgia. Ftoiida. Texas, Arizona, and California. 

5 Massachusetts. New York, Pennsylvania. West Virginia, Ohio. Illinois. Michigan. 
Wisconsin. Iowa. Kansas, Montana. 



...17 seats in 



and FlorkJa) where the black population is 
growing rapidly are also states that are 
likely to gain at least three seats. Given the 
growth of the black populattons in these 
states and the availability of new seats, the 
number of blacks in Congress seems likely 
to increase. 




following the 1990 
Census" 



While the number of blacks in a state 
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Changes in Congressional Districts 

Changes in the populations of districts currently represented by 
blacks also provide some clues to the changes ir^ district t)oundaries that 
wKI be dictated by the results of the 1990 Census. Only three congres- 
sional districts represented by blacks (all in California) grew more rapidly 
than the U.S. populatk)n between 1980 and 1986 (see Table 2.2, page 
1 4). Fourteen congresstonal districts represented by a black lost popula- 
tion during that period. That reflects the fact that most black districts are 
k>cated in the heart of major urt)an areas which have seen extensive 
out-migration for many years. In most cities, thcjgh, the white pooulation 
has declined more rapMly than the black population, meanin^ « lat many 
of these districts will have a higher percentage of blacks in 1990 than 
they dkJ in 1980. That will make them "safer'' black districts in electoral 
terms. 

Given overall populatton growth in the 1980s and the population 
k>sses in several congressional districts represented by blacks, some 
districts will have to be enlarged signifk:antly to pick up the additional 
populatk>n needed to reach the 'Ideal District Size" and meet the equal 
populatk)n requirements under the one-person, one-vote rule (see Table 
2.2). For example, my cateulations show that the 1st (Conyers) and the 
13th (Crockett) districts in Mtohigan, as well as the 2nd district in 
Pennsylvania (Gray), will each have to gain at least 1 00,000 new people 
in 1991 . Districts that will have to expand to pick up between 50,000 and 
1 00,000 people include the 1 st and the 7th districts in Illinois (Hayes and 
Collins), the 7th district in Maryland ^v^jme), the 1st district in Missouri 
(Clay), the 10th district in New Jersey (Payne), the 11th and the 16th 
districts in New Yoric (Towns and Rangel), the 21st district in Ohio 
(Stokes), and the 9th district in Tennessee (Ford). 

Redistribution of Blacks in Central Cities and Suburbs 

One of the big storiss of the 1 970s and eariy 1 980s was the dramatic 
increase in black suburt>anization and the corollary trend of blacks 
moving out of central cities. The trickle of black suburt>anization in the 
1 960s became a steady stream during the ^ 070s as the black population 
in the suburt)s grew by neaily 2.5 million, compared with an increase of 
just over 2 million blacks in central cities (0*Hare: 982). The black 
suburt>an population (those living inside metropolitan areas but outside 
central cities) grew by 70 percent during the 1 970s. 

The net movement of blacks out of central cities to suburiDS in- 
creased steadily during the 1 970s, and the available evidence indicates 
that the trend continued through the mid-1980s. There was an annual 
net migration (0*Hare: 1 989) of about 200,000 blacks out of central cities 
for each year between 1 980 and 1 984. 
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Tabto 2.2. PopuioNon Change in CongresskXKil 
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Although blacks have been moving out of central cities, whites have 
been moving out at a faster rate, and central city populations have 
become inaeasingly black since 1970. In 1986, 22.7 percent of the 
people living in central cities were black, compared to ?0.6 percent in 
1 970.^ in many oMer and larger cities this trend is much more advanced. 

This population shift has enormous implications for political power. 
The number of central cities with a black population majority climbed from 
two in 1 960 to four in 1 970 and to ten in 1 980. Population trends of the 
1980s indteate that the number of black majority cities is likely to triple 
by 1990. 

Table 2.3 on page 16 lists the 28 central cities 
likely to have a black population majority in 1990. 



Note that 18 out of these 28 cities will make the 
transition from black minority to black majority status 
between 1 980 and 1 990. This shift in racial composi- 
tion could spell new electoral success for blacks in 
these cities following the next redistricting. 

It is also noteworthy that a majority of these cities 
are in the South, and that in most of them the black 
population will comprise 50 to 65 percent of the total. 
That by no means assures that the votes of blacks 
will determine election outcomes. One recent 
analysis found that only 39 percent of places of 
25,000 or more population, located in the South 
where the population was 50 to 65 percent black, had 
a black mayor (O'Hare: Forthcoming). According to 
the 1987 edition of The National Roster of Black 
Elected Officials, pi w^red an nually by the Joint Cen- 
ter for Political Studies, only 9 of the 28 cities that will 
have black majorities by 1 990 currently have a black 




mayor. Andrew Young, the Mayor of Atlanta, is 

one of the mar^y black mayors elected 
In addition to the growing number of black in black majority cities. 

majority cities, there are 22 major cities where the 

black population will comprise between 40 and 50 

percent of the total population in 1 990. Many of these may be ripe for the 

election of a black mayor during the 1990s. Some of the most notable 

black electoral successes of the 1980s (for example, mayoral races in 

Chicago and Philadelphia) occurred in cities that were 40 to 50 percent 



6. The 1966 ftgures reflect the populations in central cities and suburbs of many areas 
that were not included in the calculations for 1970 and 1980. Changes in the boundaries 
of metropolitan areas make it hard to assess changes in population over time 
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black. However, the fact that Chicago recently elected a white mayor 
shows how fragile the coalitions which elect black mayors in this type of 
city can be. 



Table 2.3. Central Cities Likely to Have a Block 
Popukition Malority in 1990 



Projected 
Percent Black Black Mayor 
in 1990 in 1989 



NorthMtt 



^Atlantic City, New Jersey 


57 


yes 


^Harhsburg, Pennsylvania 


62 


no 


Newark, New Jersey 


62 


yes 


^Trenton, New Jersey 

A 


55 


no 


MKIwMI 

^Cleveland, Ohio 


50 


no 


Detroit, Michigan 


83 


yes 


*Rint, Michigan 


55 


no 


*Gary, Indiana 
*St. Louis, Missouri 


56 


yes 


50 


no 


South 






^Albany, Georgia 
^Alexandria, Louisiana 


57 


no 


59 


no 


Atlanta, Georgia 


82 


yes 


Augusta, Georgia 


57 


no 


Baltimore, Maryland 


63 


yes 


*Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


56 


no 


Birmingham, Alabama 


71 


yes 


Charleston, South Carolina 


51 


no 


^Columbia, South Carolina 


51 


no 


*Jackson, Mississippi 


60 


no 


*Macon, Georgia 


52 


no 


^Memphis, Tennessee 
^Monroe, Louisiana 


58 


no 


59 


no 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


66 


yes 


*Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


57 


no 


Richmond, Virginia 


61 


no 


^Savannah, Georgia 


53 


no 


Washingtcn, D.C. 


70 


yes 


Wilmingtofi, Delaware 


59 


no 



* The asterisk indicates a central aty changing from black minonty to black majonty status between 
1980 and 1990 

Source Population figures are the author's protections based on 1 970 to 1 980 trends Data on black 
mayors is fronn the Joint Center for Political Studies 
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Blacks in the Suburbs 

About a quarter of the U.S. black population now resides in the 
suburbs. The percentage of blacks in suburbia varies dramatically from 
one region to another, however. In the West, one-third of the region's 
blacks lived in the suburbs in 1980, while in the Midwest less than 
one-fifth did. 

Biacks comprise a growing share of the suburban population. In 
1986, 6.3 percent of 
the suburban popula- 
tion was black* com- 
pared with 4.8 percent 
in 1970. Correct inter- 
pretation of these 
figures, however, is 
confounded by the fact 
that many new urban 
centers have been 
classified as metropol- 
itan areas since 1970. 

Whether the in- 
creased movement of 
blacks from central 
cities to suburbs sig- 
nals a new degree of 
integration, or simply 
the expansion of urban 
ghettos across city 
lines, is not yet clear. 
One recent study 
found that the suburbs 
were generally less 
segregated than the 
central cities but still 
exhibited a high de- 
gree of residential segregation (Massey & Denton: 1988). If black sub- 
urbanization results in greater geographic diffusion of blacks, it will be 
more difficult to construct districts with black population majorities. 

On the other hand, the growing suburban presence of blacks may 
open up election possibilities in smaller suburban communities where 
blacks have become the dominant demographic group. In addition, many 
state legislative districts are likely to be moved from the central cities to 
the suburbs because of shifts in total population, and blacks may be 




The number of blacks moving out of central cities and into nearby 
suburbs has increased during the 1960s, 
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electable in some of these districts, particularly those near central cities 
which have shown the most black suburbanization. 



The black suburban populations in four metropolitan areas 
(Washington, Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Chicago) grew by more than 
100,000 during the 1970s. Other areas with high rates of black subur- 
banization include Miami, St. Louis, Newark, and Baltimore. 

Black Age Structure 

Because blacks have higher fertility rates and lower life expectancy 
than whites, they comprise a relatively larger share of young age groups 
and a relatively smaller share of older age groups. For example, blacks 
constitute 1 5 percent of the population under age 5, but only 7.6 percent 

of those age 85 plus. 



Figure 2.1 . Change in Biacks 
by Age Group: 1980 to 1990 
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Racial differences in age 
structure have ramifications 
for political participation. By 
1990, 12.4 percent of the 
overall population will be 
black, but only 1 1 .3 percent 
of the voting-age population 
will be black. Consequently, 
blacks must constitute sig- 
nificantly more than half the 
total population of an election 
district before they comprise 
more than 50 percent of the 
district's voting-age popula- 
tion. 

One important trend of 
the 1 980s is the movement of 
black baby boomers into 
older age groups which have 
higher rates of political par- 
ticipation. In 1980, 23 per- 
cent of the black voting-age population was in the 1 8- to 24-year-old age 
group, whose rate of voter registration for the election of November 1 988 
was 50 percent. By 1990, the number of blacks in this age group will 
decrease by 6.5 percent an(i they will account for only 1 8 percent of the 
black voting-age population (see Figure 2.1). Meanwhile, the 25- to 
44-year-old group, which had a voter registration rate of 62 percent in 
1 988, will rise from 4 1 percent of the black voting-age population in 1 980 
to 47 percent in 1990. 



18-24 25^ 45-64 
Age groups 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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If age-specific rates of political participation remain constant, this 
demographic trend should Improve the black turnout in the 1990s. How- 
ever, the same aging trend is evident among whites, so their voter turnout 
rate is also likely to rise. Furtheonore, the impact of the aging of the 
electorate may be offset y declining rates of participation at all ages. 
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Section 3. Blacks, the Changing Political Climate, 
and Redistricting 



by Linda Williams 

Two simple facts illustrate the importance of legislative redistricting 
to blacks' aspirations for greater political empowerment. First, despite 
the substantial progress that blacks have made in winning public office 
in the last 25 years, they remain grossly underrepresented in the nation's 
elective offices. Less than 1.5 percent of the total number of elected 
officials in the United States are black. Undoubtedly, one important 
reason for this is the way congressional, state, and local district boun- 
daries have been drawn. Redistricting— or more precisely, racial ger- 
rymandering—helps explain the unden^epresentation of blacks in public 
offk;e. 

The importance of redistricting to black political empowerment is 
also illustrated by developments that followed the reapportionment and 
redistricting in the 1980s. The effect of redistricting following the 1980 
Census was a sharp increase in the number of black elected officials — 
from 5,160 in 1982 to 5,606 in 1983 (Joint Center for Political Studies: 
1986). 

This section provides a brief overview of the key factors in the 
redistricting process as they relate to black political empowerment. 

Lessons from the Past 

There are two lessons that blacks and their allies should have 
learned from the redistricting process during the 1 980s: 1 ) blacks need 
to t>e prepared to play an important role in redistricting even before the 
release of new census data early in 1991 ; and 2) challenges in the state 
legislatures and in the courts to state and local redistricting plans can be 
productive. 

In many states where one or the other party was firmly in control, 
the redistricting process in the 1 980s was overtly partisan. For example, 
in Indiana, the district map adopted by the Republican-controlled legis- 
lature in 1981 constituted a textbook case of political gerrymandering. 
The new district boundaries were drawn with the help of a sophisticated 
computer system at a cost of more than $250,000. The boundary lines 
wove freely in and out of counties, concentrating Democratic voting 
strength into the districts of just three of the state's six Democratic 
members of Congress while seeking to damage the reelection prospects 
of the other three. In California, the Democratic-controlled state legisla- 
ture adopted a redistricting plan that prompted the Republicans to bring 
suit claiming partisan political gerrymandering. 

There is every reason to expect the redistricting process to be even 
more driven by partisan interests in the 1990s than in the 1980s. Both 
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parties have special units which have been working on redistricting in 
the 1 990s for several years. Each party boasts that it has begun its efforts 
earlier than It did for redistricting in the 1980s, and each has reported 
that it had already spent more than a million dollars by October 1 988 on 
those efforts. And both parties have promised to spend much more (New 
York Times: 1988). 

The vast majority of blacks still identify with the Demoaatic party/ 
Yet blacks should not conclude that Democratk: aspirations for redistrict- 
ing and black aspirations for more black elected offtoials necessarily go 
hand in hand. Understandably, the Democrats' goal is to elect more 
DeoKXU'ats. In some instances, that could mean alliances of conservative 
elements in both major parties against more progressive elements. 
Moreover^ big wins for the Democrats do not always mean big advances 
for blacks. In 1 986. for example. Democrats took control of an additional 
189 state legislative seats» but blacks made a gain of only 14 state 
legislators, despite the heavy concentration of blacks among Democratic 

voters. Thus, blacks should not rely 
simply on the Democratic party's 
redistricting plans. They must take more 
responsibility for developing their own 
plans while also seeking more input into 
Democrats party redistricting efforts. 

Another development in the 1980s 
was an attempt on the part of the 
Republican party in several southern 
states, including Georgia. Mississippi, 
and Virginia, to woo blacks into coali- 
tions. One of the OOP's goals was to 
create safe majority black districts while 
creating adjoining districts that would be 
heavily white. The presumption was that 
these new and predominantly white districts would then fall into 
Republican hands. 

To be sure, electoral arithmetic demonstrates that the higher the 
proportion of blacks in a congressional district, the greater the chances 
that the district will be represented by a Democrat. An analysis of 
membership in the last Congress showed that where blacks comprised 



''There is every reason 

to expect the 
redistricting process to 
be even more driven by 
partisan interests in 
the 1990s" 



7. According to an August 1988 poll conducted by the Gallup Organization for the Joint 
Center for Political Studies. 72 percent of blacks identified with the Democratic party and 
1 0 percent reported that they were independents who lean more to the Democratic party. 
By comparison, only 7 percent of blacks reported that they identified with the Republican 
party and 2 percent sM they leaned toward the Republican party. 
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iess than 10 percent of a district's total voting age population, the seat 
was equally likely to be held by a Republican or a Democrat; where 
blacks comprised between 10 and 19 percent of a district's population, 
69 percent of the seats were held by Democrats; and in districts where 
blacks comprised 20 percent or more of the population. 80 percent of the 
seats were held by Democrats (Joint Center for Political Studies: 1988). 

One should therefore not be surprised by efforts on the part of the 
Republicans to create '^strange bedfellows" coalitions with blacks as the 
redistricting process unfolds after 1990. In- 
deed, the partisan nature of redistricting and 
its effects on black representation are likely to 
be even more volatile and contentious in the 
1990s than they were in the 1980s. 

While there were some efforts by or- 
ganizations like the NAACP and the National 
Urban League to promote black participation 
in the census (primarily to reduce the under- 
count of blacks) in 1 980 by communicating the 
importance of completing census forms, few 
black organizations or leaders— including 
caucuses of black state legislators— went 
armed to redistricting battles with data, maps, 
and plans of their own. The chief activity on 
the part of most black leaders and groups was 
reaction — challenging redistricting plans after 
they were offered. Most states, of course, 
adopted plans that put equal numbers of 
people in each district, but in many places 
(particularly in the South), district lines were 
often drawn so as to dilute the voting strength 
of minorities. It was on this basis tl lat redistrict- 
ing plans were successfully challenged in the 
courts in Texas, North Carolina, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Local redistricting 
disputes arose in Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and many other non- 
southern cities. Redistricting disputes in some states meant that district 
lines were not finalized until almost midway through the 1980s. All in all, 
more than 200 local governmental jurisdictions were sued in federal 
courts. 




Mike Espy (D-Mississippi) was elected to 
Congress from a blad(-majority district that was 
created through litigation. 



In some instances, there were magnificent successes. Perhaps the 
most widely discussed success was the transformation of the Mississippi 
2n< ^congressional district (the Delta) into a majority black district. Today, 
it is rapresented by a black congressman. Rep. Mike Espy. 
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The Changing Political Climate 

When the last census count was taken, Jimmy Carter, a Dema 'at, 
was the president. Given the importance of the black vote to Democrats, 
the Carter administration was very interested in making sure blacks were 
counted in the census. This time around there is a Republk»n ad- 
ministration which may not be as interested in making sure blacks and 
other minorities are counted. 

Finally, court suits filed in opposition to redistricting plans may be 
much less successful, given the Reagan legacy to the federal court 
system. Close to half the present federal judges were appointed by 
Presktont Reagan. Many, if not most, were not just "Republtoan" appoin- 
tees, but kloologteal compatriots of Mr. Reagan. Litigators on behalf of 
minority challenges to redistricting plans may find these judges to be far 
less likely to rule in their favor. If the courts are likely to be less friendly 
to minority interests in the 1990s, tnore shouki be done to influence the 
process of redistricting before plans are formally adopted. 



Toward a Proactive Plan for Redistricting 

The Census Bureau is seeking to produce a rnore accurate count 
of the minority population in 1990. To obtain greater black cooperation 
in the census, the Bureau will sponsor publk: service advertisements on 
black radk) stations and will seek help from k)cal governments, com- 
munity organizations, civil rights organizations, state social service agen- 
cies, the publk: schools, black businesses, and black churches in this 
task. Black research and advocacy groups will complement the Census 
Bureau's activities with efforts of their own. Furthermore, several minority 
organizations are preparing to draw maps and plans, updating their skills 
in the new computer technology, hokjing conferences to share 
knowledge about what each group is doing, and developing promotional 
materials. These efforts have begun far eariier than they did in prepara- 
tion for the 1980 Census. 

The groups most involved in the process thus far include the 
Southern Regional Council, based in Atlanta, whteh is covering the 
southern region, parttoulariy Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and to a somewhat lesser extent Mississippi; the Joint Center 
for Political Studies in Washington, D.C. held a conference in February 
1989 on census undercount and plans to hokj training workshops on 
redistricting for black elected officials, community leaders, and activists 
regarding redistricting; the NAACP, which has 2,200 branches 
throughout the nation; the Urban League, which is focusing on the 
nation's largest cities; the Congressional Black Caucus, which heki two 
workshops on redistricting during 1988; and the Lawyers' Committee for 
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Civil Rights Under Law, which will hold a redistricting conference m the 
Spring of 1990.® 

The Good News and the Bod News for Blacks 

There have been some positive political developments over the past 
decade that should make l/lacks a stronger force in the upcoming 
redistricting process. 

First, the numl)er of black elected officials at every level of govem- 
ment has grown. In 1980, there were 4,912 black elected officials in the 
nation; by January 1989, there were 6,829 black elected officials (sae 
Table 3.1). In addition, there are presently 24 black members of Con- 
gress.^ Many of these officials won their seats as a result of redistricting 
in the 1980s, and that shouki make them likely to keep a keen eye on 
the process this time around. 



Table 3.1. Number of Black Elected Officials by 
Office, 1980-1988 





Total 








Office 






Black 
Elected 
Year Officials* Congress 


State County 


Municipal 


Judicial/ 
Law 
Enforcement 


Education 


1980 


4,912 


17 


323 


451 


2,356 


526 


1.214 


1981 


5.038 


18 


341 


449 


2.384 


549 


1.267 


1982 


5.160 


18 


336 


465 


2.477 


563 


1.266 


1983 


5,606 


21 


379 


496 


2.697 


607 


1.377 


1984 


5700 


21 


389 


518 


2.735 


636 


1.371 


1985 


6,056 


20 


396 


611 


2.898 


661 


1.438 


1986 


6,424 


20 


400 


681 


3,112 


676 


1.504 


1987 


6.681 


23 


417 


724 


3,219 


728 


1,547 


1988 


6.829 


23 


413 


742 


3.341 


738 


1,550 



*Total tndudes btack offictals elected to substate regional tjoards or commissions These otftaals are 
not listed separately in the tabte 

Source Joint Cemc tor Political Studies, National Roster of Black Elected (Metals. 1988 edition 



8. See Redistricting Resources for Minority Groups, Section 8 

9. This figure Includes Walter Fauntfoy, who is a nonvotintt member from the Oislnct of 
Columbia. 
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As a result of the Supreme Court's decision in Thornburg v, Gingles 
and other rulings (see Section 6 of this booklet for more information on 
this topic), many states and localities are now changing their election 
systems from at-large or multi-member districts to single-member dis- 
tricts. As a result, the redistricting process will be more extensive and 
have greater consequences for minorities than it did in the 1980s. It is 
particularly significant that there are more blacks in state legislatures 
today than there were in the early-1 980s (see FigureS.I). In 1982, when 
most of the current district plans were adopted, there were 336 black 
state legislators; as of 1 989 there are 41 2. Since state legislatures have 
even greater influence on redistricting plans than governors, blacks are 
better positioned to play a more signifk:ant r ole in the process. At the 
same time, growth in the number of black state legislators since 1980 
demonstrates that redistricting can result in an immediate boost in 
political representation. The number of black state legislators went up by 
45 in one year alone immediately after the redistricting based on the 1 980 
Census. 

Blacks should also be more influential in the redistricting process of 
the 1990s because they are voting at higher rates than they did prior to 
1980. Between the presidential elections of 1980 and 1984 the gaps in 
voter registration and voter turnout between blacks and whites nan'owed. 
These gains were particulariy significant in the South (see Table 3.2). 



Figure 3.1 . Number of Black State 




ol I I I I I I I l_l 

1960 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

Year 

^ . jro9: Joint Ctmtr for Political Studfet, inc. 
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Tobto 3.2. Blacks and Whites RMistered and Voting 
in Pi«sid«ntial Elections Since 1980 





1988 


1984 


1980 


Percentage Registered 
















White 


67 9 


69.6 


68.4 


Black 


64.5 


66.3 


60.0 


Difference 


3.4 


3.3 


8.4 


Nofflli and West 

Wrine 


CQ C 

oo.b 


rU.D 


D9.J 


Diack 


DD.9 


Of 


Rn R 


unrerence 


0 ft 




87 


South 








White 


DD b 


Of .o 




BiacK 


CO Q 

bJ.o 


DD 0 


39.J 


Difference 


J.J 






Percentage Voting 








All ntgione 

White 


59.1 


61.4 


60.9 


Black 


51.5 


58.9 


52.8 


Difference 


7.6 


5.6 


10.4 


North and Wesi 








White 


60.4 


63 0 


62 4 


Black 


556 


58.9 


52 8 


Difference 


4.8 


4 1 


9.6 


South 








White 


56.4 


581 


57 4 


Black 


48.0 


53.2 


482 


Difference 


84 


4.9 


9.2 



Not9 Dam tin from postehction 5an^)te surveys Thus, the percentages reflect those who reported 
betng regaimedor votirtg These percer)tages are usuatty higher than the percentages of people who 
actualty ragtsterad and voted Some researchers have concluded that blacks overreport more than 
do whites. 

Sourc* U S Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P 20. no 435. Voting and 
Registratton in the Election of November 1988 (advance Report) 



Between 1984 and 1988. the gap between blacks and whites widened, 
but did not entirely erode the gains made between 1 980 and 1 984. 

One of the best examples of greater black political clout was the role 
of blacks in returning the U.S. Senate to Democratic control. In four key 
southern Senate races, the victorious Democratic candidate lost a 
irajority of the white vote but won because of overwhelming support from 
blacks. As a result, some Democrats have demonstrated greater sen- 
sitivity to the interests of blacks. This was clearly the case among 
southern Democrats regarding the nomination of Robert Bork to the 
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Supreme Court Senator 
Bennett Johnston of 
Louisiana led southern 
Democratic senators in 
opposition to Berk, citing 
the importance of not 
alienating black voters 

Meanwhile, 
Republican National 
Committee (RNC) 
Chairman Lee Atwater 
(Atwater- 1989) has said 
the Republicans are 
planning to make a 
stronger appeal to black 
voters because Repub- 
licans "lost control of the 
Senate in 1986 because 
we picked up so few 
black votes 

Another important 
political development has been the dramatic increase in the size of the 
Hispanic population (see Section 4 of this booklet), growth which has 
often occurred in close proximity to blacks This provides unprecedented 
opportunities for coalition-building between the two groups 

These optimistic notes are counterbalanced by certain negative 
developments, such as large declines in the populations of many majority 
black districts Table 3 3 on page 30 indicates that 20 of the 24 congres- 
sional districts presently represented by blacks either lost substantial 
proportions of their populations or did not grow significantly As a result, 
these 20 districts will undergo significant boundary changes. Particularly 
vulnerable are Rep. Crockett's district (Ml>13th), Rep Conyers' district 
(Ml-lst), Rep Hayes's district (IL-lst). and Rep Towns's district (NY- 
1 1th). Many of these districts are in states projected to lose two or three 
seats due to reapportionment, namely. New York. Illinois. Michigan, and 
Ohio 

In Illinois, one of the two congressional districts that will be 
eliminated will come from Cook County (Chicago) Since all three 
majority black districts in the state are in Cook County, attention must be 
paid to making sure that none of those districts is the one eliminated 

There is a similar problem m Michigan Wayne County (Detroit) is 
expected to lose more than 200.000 people between 1980 and 1990. 




Voting registration drives m black communities are credited with 
increasing the level of black voter registration in the early 1980s 
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and therefore to lose a congressional seat as well By 1990, the 13th 
district, represented by Crockett, will be underpopulated by about 
150.000, while the 1st district, represented by Conyers, will be under- 
populated by 99,000. 

In Mississippi, the 2nd district represented by Espy will be under- 
populated by more than 43,000 people in 1990. To maintain a black 
majority, map makers will need to add blacks from the Jackson area 

Although Missouri is not scheduled to lose any congressional seats, 
the 1st district (St. Louis), represented by William Clay, will be under- 
populated by 50,000 people after 1990. and the district's boundaries are 
likely to be redrawn to include parts of one of two suburban districts, 
either the 2nd (where blacks currently comprise 5 percent of the popula- 
tion) or the 3rd (where blacks are only 1 percent of the population). 

The 2nd district of Louisiana (currently 52 percent black and now 
the only majority black district represented by a white) will be underpopu- 
lated by almost 70,000 people. While this district is safely Democratic, it 
remains to be seen whether it will remain a majority black district after 
the necessary infusion of population from the largely white New Orleans 
suburbs after 1990. 

Although the boundaries of Louisiana's 8th district should not 
change much, there may be ways to redraw this district to increase its 
black composition (currently 36 percent black). 

Alabama's 6th district (which was 31 percent black after the 1980 
redistricting) is likely to become less so since it will have to add close to 
50.000 people from areas that are largely white. Similarly, Indiana's 1 bt 
district (once represented by a black, former Rep. Katie Hall) will be 
substantially underpopulated after 1 990. Its new boundaries are likely to 
make it substantially more white. 

Still, there are several places where electoral opportunities for 
blacks can be achieved by redistricting. While the black populations are 
large and growing in several of the states likely to gain seats due to 
reapportionment (California, Texas, Florida, Georgia, and Virginia), the 
out-migration of blacks from central cities to suburtjs is reducing the 
concentration of blacks in ways that make carving out majority black 
districts more difficult. 

Some projections show that population increases in North Carolina 
may award that state one more seat.^^ Here, too. is a place to target a 



10. Reapportionment Summary. Project 500, Washington. D C 



Tabto 3.3. Projections of the 1990 Popukrtion of 
Congressional Districts witti Bioclc Representatives 













StatA and 


PoDu latin n 


Pfircfint 






Congressional 


Estimate 


Change 


Population 


Match Ideal 


Distnct No. 


(in 1000s) 


1980-90 


(in 1000s) 


Population 


California 










8 


C AO 

548 


-7.9 


571 


't-23 


oa 


ccin 


15.0 


571 


-18 


29 


f Ail 

604 


18.2 


571 


-32 




ftn7 


111 Q 


1*71 
Oft 


—30 


UlSirtci Of 










wOlUiTiUla 










At-Large 


618 


-3.2 


N/A 


N/A 


Georgia 












Of O 


ft 9 


900 


1 c 
+ 10 


Illinois 










I 


AQO 


—0. 1 


OoO 


. Qfi 


2 


537 


37 


580 




7 


499 


-3.5 


580 


+81 


iviai yidi ivj 










7 


494 


-6.1 
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new majority black district, perhaps near the Raleigh-Durham area or 
around Chariotte. South Carolina will continue to have six congressional 
districts, but population shifts within the state may make it possible to 
carve out a heavily black district near Charleston or Columbia. 

The Houston metropolitan area and the Dallas-Fort Worth 
metropolitan area are expected to get two of the seats Texas will pick up 
after the 1 990 Census. The best prospect for creating a new black district 
in Texas is in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

In Virginia, the Tidewater region is 

gaining population rapidly, but blacks in the c c PaHictrir^tinri nlwn\/« 

Tidewater must overcome the substantial l\t?Ulolllwm IV^ viiwviyo 

competition they will face from rapidly in\/Ol\/@S DnlitiCOl 

growing Northern Virginia to win Virginia's ii I vv/i v^o 

new district after the 1990 reapportion- COIlfliCt bUt it OlSO 

ment. ' 

Less is known at present about pos- pr©S©nTS ROW 

sible changes in state legislative districts. Onnortuniti^S " 

Recent trends in the election of blacks to wppwi lui iiii^q. 

state legislatures, however, demonstrate 
the importance of redistricting at this level. 

As Figure 3.1 shows, the number of blacks winning state legislative seats 
has grown only slightly in the last five years. Redistricting in the 1 990s 
should, as it did in the 1980s, be a way to boost these numbers 
significantly. 

Conclusion 

Redistricting always involves political conflict, but it also presents 
new opportunities. Although population growth among blacks has been 
greater than that among whites, the gains to be derived through redistrict- 
ing will depend on political skills as much as on population growth. Those 
who are best organized are likely to reap the biggest rewards. Black 
organizations and other organizations that work closely with blacks are 
giving more attention to the redistricting process than they did in the late 
1970s. 

Finally, it is significant that this book is being issued 25 years after 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1 964. Proper preparation for redistrict- 
ing in 1991 and 1992 could provide further movement toward realizing 
the truly equal and just society that those who struggled, encouraged, 
and lobbied Congress for passage of the Act only dreamed of, while 
disorganization and lack of preparation will mean, in the words of 
Langston Hughes, "a dream deferred." Hopefully, this book represents 
a small step toward realization of the first altemative. 
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Section 4. Latino Representation and the 1990 
Cens: 



by Robert Bnschetto 



The reapportionment and redistricting of congressional seats and 
the redistricting of state and local political entities will shape the nature 
of the political game throughout the 1990s To come out ahead, a group 
must have a numeric/ 
geographic advantage 
and a political ad- 
vantage. Whether a 
nroup has a numeric/ 
geographic advantage is 
determined by the cen> 
sus count and the 
geographic locale of the 
group relative to the size 
and locale of other 
groups. Political ad- 
vantage depends for the 
most part on what role 
the group plays in the 
redistricting process. 
The purpose of this sec- 
tion IS to assess the rela- 
five advantage or 
disadvantage of the 
Latino^ ^ population in 
regard to reapportion- 
ment and redistricting. 
Indirectly, this section may provide some ideas about how Hispanics 
should prepare to influence the redistncting process 

The Political Demography of Latinos 

Latinos, referred to in Census Bureau documents as "Persons of 
Spanish Origin," are the second largest and the fastest-growing minority 
in the United States. The Latino population increased 5 times as fast as 
the rest of the population during the 1980s, reachhg a total of nearly 20 
million by the time of the 1988 election It is estimated that by the time 
of the 1 990 Census there will be 22.3 million Latinos in the United States 

As a result of their phenomenal rate of population growth, the 
Latinos as a proportion of the total population has steadily increased In 



1 1 In this section the terms Latino and Hispanic are used interchangeably 




The completion of 1990 Census questionnaires by Latinos and other 
Americans will provide the fundamental data used in redistricting 
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1 970, Hispanics were estimated by the Census Bureau to be 4.5 percent 
of the total population; in 1980, 6 4 percent; and in 1988, 8.1 percent. 

National Origin and State of Residence 

Although Latinos in the United States share a common language, 
the major Latino subgroups have their own political and cultural history, 
often rooted in their country of origin. The various Hispanic subgroups 
are also concentrated in different regions of the United States. Lumping 
these diverse groups into a sir>gle monolithic electorate is an error 
frequently made by the national media, pollsters, and the general public. 

Mexican-Americans constitute the largest of the Latino subgroups 
(see Figure 4.1). More than 6 in 10 of all U.S. Latinos are of Mexican 
origin. There was a 40 percent increase in the Mexican origin population 
from 1980 to 1988, 6 times the rate of increase among non-Latinos. 
Three-fourths (77 percent) of the Mexican origin population is con- 
centrated in California and Texas, and close to 90 percent reside in the 
five southwestern states. 

Puerto Ricans are the next largest Latino subgroup, comprising 13 
percent of all Hispanics. Since Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens by 



Figure 4.1. U.S. Latino Population by Subgroup: 1988 
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definition, however, they constitute somewhat more than 13 percent of 
the Hispanic electorate. Puerto Ricans are also the poorest of the major 
Hispanic sut)groups. From 1 980 to 1 988. there was a 25 percent increase 
in the number of Puerto Ricans living in the United States. Puerto Ricans 
are concentrated in the Northeast, with half of them in New York and 
New Jersey. About one-sixth live in Illinois, primarily in the Chicago area. 

Central and South Americans now make up 1 2 percent of all Latinos. 
Economic depression and political turmoil produced large numbers of 
immigrants from Central and South American countries during the 1 98Cs, 
and three out of four are found at ports of entry in California, Florida. New 
York, and New Jersey. 



Cubans comprise 5 percent of the 
Latino population and are concentrated 
on the eastem seaboard, with 60 percent 
living in Florida, and another 20 percent 
residing in New Jersey and New York. 
Cubans are okler, more educated, and 
have higher incomes, on average, than 
other Latino groups. Recent immigrants 
account for some of the 30 percent in- 
crease in Cubans since the 1 980 Census. 



"The 1980 Census 
showed that 26 

percent of Hispanic 
adults were not 
citizens." 



The term '^Other Hispanic" is used by 
the Census Bureau to identify all Latinos 
not identifying themselves as members of 

any of the preceding categories. These include the "Hispanos" who were 
rooted in their native New Mexico even before it became a state. 
Dominicans (located mostly in New Yori(). and other Latinos from the 
Caribt)ean. 



Age and Citizenship 

While rapid population growth and geographic concentration have 
enhanced the political importance of Latinos, other factors tend to 
depress their political clout. Among the factors that account for this 
reduced clout are a relatively youthful age structure, the large number of 
Hispanics who are not citizens, and lower rates of voter registration and 
turnout. 

latinos are considerably younger than the rest of the population. In 
1988, the median age of Hispanics was 25.5; for non-Hispanics the 
median age was 32.9. Only two thirds of all Latinos were of voting age. 
compared to three*fuurths of all non-Hispanics. There is evidence, 
however, that the median age of Latinos is rising. 
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The evidence on citizenship status is less reliable. The 1 980 Census 
showed that 26 percent of Hispanic adults were not citizens. According 
to Census Bureau officials, however, that may have been an underes- 
timate, since foreign-bom persons 
tend to overreport that they are 
naturalized. 

The November 1988 Current 
Population Survey conducted by 
the Census Bureau indicated that 
the percentage of non-citizens 
among Hispanics might be as high 
as 37 percent. But this apparent 
increase in Hispanic noncitizens 
may stem, in part, from changes in 
the way the Bureau estimates the 
size of the Hispanic population.^ 

Age and citi7enship status in 
combination explain much of the 
underrepresentation of Latinos at 
the ballot box. While an estimated 
72 percent of al! non-Latinos are 
eligible to vote L^ecause they are 
citizens of voting age (1 8 or older), 
only 41 percent of all Latinos are 
eligible (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus: 1989). This explains why 
Latinos are 8.1 percent of the total population but oruy 4.8 percent of 
those eligible to vote (see Figure 4.2). 

Latino Voter Participation in the 1980s 

Even after age and citizenship status are taken into account, Latinos 
still register and vote at lower rates than whites or blacks. Voter registra- 
tion as a percentage of those eligible is highest for whites: 7 in 10 were 
registered to vote in 1988. About two-thirds of eligible blacks were 
registered. Voter registration among Hispanics was a full ten percentage 
points below that of blacks. 

Voter turnout in 1988 as a percentage of eligible voteis was down 
even more than registration since the 1 984 presidential election— down 



12. Conversations with Census Bureau personnel indicate that since amnesty was 
granted to many undocumented immigrants under the Immigration Reform and Control 
Act of 1985, respondents were more likely to acknowledge the fact that they were not 
citizens 




Figure 4.2. Latinos as a Percent of 
Selected Populations: 1988 
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2 percentage points among whites, four points among blacks, and 2 
points among Hispanics. The Census Bureau reports that the 1988 
turnout rate among all voters was the lowest recorded since the survey 
was begun in 1964. 

Despite relatively low rates of registration and turnout, the rapid 
growth of the Latino electorate has meant greater weight for Latino 
voters. The number of Latino voters grew by 51 percent between 1980 
and 1988, compared to 8 percent for whites and 22 percent for blacks. 



Latino Representation in Governnnent 

While Latinos constituted 8. 1 percent of the population in 1 988, they 
heki less than 2 percent of elective offices. There were nine^^ Latino 
members of Congress in 1989, fewer than one-fourth of what would be 
expected if Latinos were represented in Congress in the same percent- 
age as they are in the total population. 



Table 4.1 . Chanaes in Hispanic Population and Congressional Seats in 
Selected States Witti Large Hispanic Populations, 1980-1990 



Hispanic Populatio n Congressional Seats 





Actual 


Projected 


Percent 


After 


After 






1980 


1990 


Change. 


1980 


1990 




State 


(in thousands) 


1980-1990 


Reapportionment 


Reapportionment 


Change 


Califomia 


4.544 


7.862 


73.0 


45 


51-52 


+6-7 


Texas 


2.986 


4.623 


54.8 


27 


30-31 


♦3-4 


New York 


1.659 


2.252 


35.7 


34 


31 


-3 


Flohda 


858 


1.300 


51.5 


19 


22 


3 


llllnois 


636 


1.0C6 


58.2 


22 


20 


--2 


New Jersey 


492 


733 


49.0 


14 


14 


0 


Arizona 


441 


685 


55.3 


5 


6-7 


+1-2 


New Mexico 


477 


672 


40.9 


3 


3 


0 


Colorado 


340 


457 


34.4 


6 


6 


0 


Total 


12.433 


19.590 




175 


183-186 


+8-11 



Sources U S Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, General Population Characteristics. Senes PC80-1-B, 1990 
r .o^ections made by William O'Hare. Population Reference Bureau. Reapportionment figures compiled from vanous sources 



1 3. There were also three Latinos who were non-voting members of Congress one each 
from Puerto Rico. The Virgin Islands, and Guam. 
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By the same standard, one would expect to find 443 Hispanic state 
representatives and 162 Hispanic state senators. In fact, there were 84 
and 37, respectively— about one-fifth the number expected. 

On the county and city levels, only 1 percent of all elected officials 
are Hispanic, less than one*eighth of what would be expected fro i their 
numbers in the population. Hispanic representation on school boards is 
only 1.8 percent, approximately one-fifth of what would be expected if 
parity existed. 




E. (MM) d0 to Qarza (D-T^xas) 
was one of ifva H^panics in 
Congress prior to redistricting 
in 1981 and 1982. 



Prospects for Greater Congressional Representation 

The Latino population is concentrated in seviral states that play a 
key role in national elections. Almost 90 percent of Latinos are found in 
nine states which now have 40 percent of all congressional seats and 71 
percent of the 270 electoral votes needed to win the presidency. Collec- 
tively, these nine states will probably gain 8 to 1 1 seats after the 1990 
reapportionment process (see Table 4. 1 , page 37). 

The population of Mexican origin is concentrated in those states 
which stand to gain the largest number of congressional seats in the 1 990 
reapportionment. Eight out of every ten Mexican- 
Americans are found in three statesr— California. Texas, 
and Arizona— that may gain as many as thirteen new 
seats in Congress following the 1990 reapportionment. 
Puerto Ricans. because they are concentrated in the 
Northeast and Midwest, may lose the most in the reap- 
portionment process. New York is expected to lose three 
seats, and Illinois two. Cubans are concentrated in 
Florida, where a net gain of three seats is anticipated. 

Table 4.2 lists the 19 congressional districts where 
at least 30 percent of the population was Hispanic in 
1980. It shows the growth that occurred during the first 
six years of the 1980s. The greatest growth occurred in 
Califomia. Texas, and New Mexico. All of the congres- 
sional districts in New Yortc with Hispanic populations of 
at least 30 percent declined in total population size be- 
tween 1980 and 1986. 



Only two of the current Hispanic members of Con- 
gress were elected from districts that were less than 50 
percent Latino in 1980. There were two other districts, 
one in Texas and one in Florida, where the Hispanic population was more 
than 50 percent of the total population in 1 980. but which do not have a 
Hispanic representative. 
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Tabto 4.2. CongrMSional Districts WHh 30 percent or 
IMor* Hispanlc>opulation in 1980 







Percent 


Percent Change 


Hispanic 


Congressional 


Hispanic 


in Population 


Representative 




UI9UHA w 


in 1960 


1980-86 


1989 


Arizona 


2 


35.5 


7.4 




CaNfomia 


25 


63.3 


11.8 


Royt>al 


CaiHbmia 


29 


36.5 


10.8 


CaKfomia 


30 


54.4 


13.1 


Martinez 


Cafifomia 


34 


47.4 


12.0 


Torres 


Florida 


18 


50.7 


5.7 






8 


31 .6 


0.4 




Now Mexico 


1 


37.4 


12.9 




Maw Mexico 


2 


33.6 


14.2 




New Mexico 


3 


39.0 


13.6 


Richardson 


New York 


11 


38.1 


-2.6 




New York 


16 


37.9 


-0.2 




New York 


18 


51.4 


-6.2 


Garcia 


Texas 


15 


71.7 


21.0 


de la Garza 


Texas 


16 


60.2 


15.8 




Texas 


18 


31.2 


2.7 




Texas 


20 


61.7 


3.8 


Gonzalez 


Texas 


23 


56.2 


27.2 


Bustamante 


Texas 


27 


61.5 


15.7 


Ortiz 



Sourot: U.S. BurMu of ttw C«n$us, Congrassional District Profiles, Suppltmentary F^eport, PC 
60-tM1,S«pt. 1983; 96ttiCorior9S8arKJ Updates fmtti« States Redstncted for ttw 99th Co^ 



Sonoe of the political impact of the tremenctous Hispanic growth rate 
will be diluted by the anticipated undercount of Latinos in the 1990 
Census. At this tinne no statistical adjustment is planned b/ the Census 
Bureau to compensate for this undercount. Even so» Latinos are likely to 
gain several representatives in Congress following redistricting in the 
early 1990s. 

State Legislative Gains from Redistricting 

A look at Latino representatk>n in the state legislatures reveals 
opportunities for improvement in most states. Only in New Mexico has 
proportk>nal representatkxi been achieved in the state house ot repre- 
sentatives, and only in Colorado has parity been achieved in the state 
senate (see Table 4.3, page 40). Arizona and Texas approach propor- 
tkHial representatk>n of Hispanics in the state senate. Caltfomiaand New 
York have only one-third and one-fourth the number of Latino state 
legislators that one woukJ expect based on population. On average, the 
proportk>n of state legislators who are Hispank: is one-half of the group's 
share of the total population. 
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Table 4.3. Hispanic Population and Representation in 
State Legislatures. 1987 



Hispanic State Senators State Representatives 
Percent of 

State Percent Percent 

State Population Total Hispanic Hispanic Total Hispanic Hispanic 



California 


23.0 


40 


3 


7.5 


80 


4 


5.0 


Texas 


25.7 


31 


6 


19.4 


150 


19 


12.7 


New York 


12.4 


61 


2 


3.3 


150 


6 


4.0 


Flortda 


10.6 


49 


1 


2.0 


120 


8 


6.7 


Illinois 


6.0 


59 


1 


1.7 


118 


2 


17 


New Jersey 


9.7 


40 


0 


0.0 


80 


1 


1.3 


Arizona 


19.6 


30 


5 


16.7 


60 


5 


8.3 


New Mexico 


37.2 


42 


13 


31.0 


70 


25 


35.7 


Colorado 


11.0 


35 


4 


11.4 


65 


5 


7.7 


Subtotal 


16.9 


387 


34 


8.8 


893 


76 


8.5 



Sources U S Bureau of the Census, Unpublished data from March 1967 Current Population Survey. 
The Council of State Governments, The Book of the States, Vol 26. 1986-87 Edition. Hispanic 
Legislators National Association of Latino Appointed and Elected Offiaals Education Fund. Dtrectory 
of Hispamc Elected Officials, 1 987 



Since all state legislative districts are single-member districts by law, 
battle lines will be drawn in those states where Latinos are sufficient in 
numbers and concentration to form majority or near-majonty districtSr— 
that is, in California, Texas, New Mexico, Florida, and New York. Whether 
Latinos side with the party in control of the legislature or with the other 
party will depend on the extent to which they are included fairly in the 
redistricting plan developed by the majority party. If the redistricting 
battles of the past decade are any indication of what will take place after 
1990, it is likely that Latinos will challenge the majority party's plan. 
Incumbents generally do not relinquish control easily. 

Local Renresentation from Redistricting 

Latinos are likely to gain the most from redistricting at the local level. 
This is due to two facts. First, most election districts in local govemments 
are relatively small, and therefore it does not require as many Hispanics 
to make up a voting majority. Second, Hispanics tend to vote as a bloc, 
which assures that they will elect the candidate of their choice when they 
constitute the majority of voters in a district (Engstrom and McDonald: 
1988; Grofman, Migalski and Noviello: 1985; Loewen: 1988). 

Increases in representation at the local level are likely to occur 
largely as a result of changes from at-large to single-member districts. 
Studies of Texas cities have shown that when single-member systems 
have been adopted, minority representation has more than doubled 
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(Brischetto and Grofman: 1987). About 60 Texas cities, and about as 
many Texas school distncts, have adopted single- member district sys- 
tems during the past decc <i In New Me <ico, a state iaw was passed in 
1985 making single-member districts mandatory for cities, counties, and 
school districts abo^e a certain size. 

Conclusion 

Several generalizations can be drawn from available data on chan- 
ges in the various Latino electorates during the 1980s: 

• Latinos are a piuralistic minority. The largest Latino electorate, that of 
Mexican origin, is strategically located in states experiencing the 
greatest growth. Given their own rapid population growth, candidates 
of Mexican origin are likely to gain offices at every level of government 
after the 1990 Census count is used for redistricting. 

• The rapid population growth of Latinos is partly offset by their younger 
age structure, the greater number of Hispanics who are not citizens, 
and generally lower levels of political participation. Political 
mobilization efforts in California, in particular, are adversely affected 
by the fact that fully half of all Latinos there are not citizens. As the 
legalization process under the new immigration law unfolds during the 
five years, this disadvantage will fade, albeit not in time for redistricting. 

• Underrepresentation of Latinos at all levels of government is apparent. 
Legal battles at all levels of government can be expected as Latinos 
challenge those entrenched in vi^lective positions. 

• The shift from aMargc to single-member districts in cities, counties, 
and school districts has opened up new grounds for redistricting 
litigation after 1990. Latinos will be fighting to consolidate the gains 
they have made from such reforms. 

Redistricting is a destabilizing force which challenges incumbency 
The drawing of new political boundaries will provide new opportunities 
for minority groups to win elective posts at all levels of government. 
Whether Latinos will benefit fully from this once-in-a-decade opportunity 
will depend on their level of preparation for the redistricting battles which 
lie ahead. 
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Section 5. The Changing Hispanic Political 
Landscape 



by Rodolfo O. de la Garza and Louis De Sipio 

The 1990 Census will affect the nation's Latinos in several ways. 
The results of the census will be the basis for congressional reapportion- 
ment and redistricting, which may result in the creation of additional 
congressional districts represented by Latinos. Census figures will also 
be used to guide rodistricting within the states, a process that should 
result in more Hispanics being elected to seats in state legislatures. 
Census results will also be used in challenges to local election systems. 

In this section of the booklet we review the experiences f the Latino 
community regarding reapportionment and redistricting following the 
1 980 Census, and examine the efforts that are underway to insure that 
the interests of Latinos are taken into account 
during the reapportionment and redistricting 
process arising from the 1990 Census. We also 
review the implications of census figures for state- 
level redistricting. 

Latinos and the 1980 Census 

The 1 930 Census set some important prece- 
dents. It was the first time that the Census Bureau 
developed a plan designed to get an accurate 
count of Latinos in the United States, and it was 
the first time that Latino organizations made at- 
tempts to improve Latino cooperation in the taking 
of the census. However, many of the problems that 
arose :n 1 980 will reappear in 1 990. 

INe 1980 Census found approximately 14.6 
million Latinos in the 50 states (6.5 percent of the 
national population) and that was a 61 percent 
increase over 1 970. It should be noted, however, Solomon Ortiz (D-Texas) ms one of five 
that this increase reflected real growth in the Hispanics ekicted to Congress following 
Hispanic population as well as a more accurate redistricting in 1961 and 1982. 
count in 1980. The improved count resulted from 
the Bureau's efforts to maximize Latino participation in the census and 
to identify Latinos more accurately. The 1 970 Census form used only the 
term "Spanish Origin" to identify Latinos. In 1 980, though, the form had 
a list of categories for self-identification, including Mexican-American, 
Cuban-American, Puerto Rican, and Other Spanish Origin. The Bureau 
also sponsored Spanish-language public service announcements on 
television and radio emphasizing the importance of cooperating with the 
census. 
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These efforts were complemented by the Immigration and 
Nationalization Services (INS), which publicly announced a temporary 
halt to searches for undocumented immigrants while the census was 
being conducted. The hope was that this policy would increase the 
response rate of undocumented aliens to the census. Latino community 
and sflvocacy organizations took steps to supplement the Bureau's 
initiatives. Coalitions in Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, ano New 
York/Northern New Jersey monitored the im- 
plementation of the census. In New York, this 
i ijL.^ irxfi^rr^rsi in# r\4 ^^^^ concentrated on assuring Latinos, some 
I n© UnQGlCOUriT OT of whom were undocumented immigrants, that 
HisnnniCS was ^^^^ ^ouM not be penalized by having census 

nippvJIIIUd WvJO data used against them. Latino organizations in 

Slinhtl V lOW^r than Miami, on the other hand, thought the undocu- 
ivYT^i iiiviii mented were less of a problem than the 
th© GStimOtOd 5.9 widespread benef in the Cuban community that 

' there was no benefit in completing an 

PGrCGnt UnCIGrCOUnt "intrusive" census form. Therefore, Latino 
^ . I . , , groups in Miami focused on the tsneflts that 

Of DiQCkS would accrue to the Latino community by com- 

pleting the census form. The Mexican- 
American Legal Defense and Education Fund 
(MALDEF) sponsored advertisements on the importance of the census 
in numerous cities with large Latino populations. Several Latino ad- 
vocacy groups in Washington, D.C., established "Census Watch," a 
project to collect information about census irregularities. 

Despite these efforts, the Census Bureau estimates that the 1980 
count missed approximately 5 percent of the Latinos living in the United 
States. The undercount of Hispanics was slightly lower than the es- 
timated 5 9 percent undercount of blacks, but was significantly higher 
than the 1 percent undercount of non-Latino whites. 

Although official estimates of the undercount of minorities did not 
appear until the mid-1980s, political jurisdictions with large Latino and 
other minority populations were aware of undercounts resulting from the 
failure of census enumerators to enter certain neighborhoods and from 
the inadequacy of address lists and maps used by the Census Bureau. 
Nationally, thirty-six lawsuits were filed seeking an adjustment of the 
official count because of alleged undercounting of minorities. Fifteen 
state and local jurisdictions, ranging from Miami and the State of New 
York tosmall towns in rural New Mexico, sought adjustments in the courts 
because of undercounts of the Latino population. However, the courts 
found that the jurisdictions could prove no injury and lacked standing to 
sue. 
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In another suit filed at the time of the 1 980 Census, the Federation 
tor American Immigration Reform (FAIR) tried to prevent the Census 
Bureau from including undocumented aliens in the population count used 
to apportion the U.S. House of Representatives. FAIR is a Washington' 
based group that advocates a restrictive immigration policy. Although the 
suit was dismissed on grounds that FAI R lacked legal standing, the co jrt 
also noted that the 1980 count was well underway and that intervention 
at so late a date would cause undue hanm (Bean and de la Garza: 1 988). 

However, FAIR» with 43 members of Congress as co-plaintiffs, filed 
a similar suit concerning the 1990 Census. The suit was dismissed in 
May 1 989 due to lack of standing. The court found that the plaintiffs could 
prove no injury. As of this writing, FAIR is considering an appeal. 

Despite court mlings, the question of whether the Census Bureau 
shoukj distinguish between legal residents and undocumented aliens is 
now a matter of publk: debate. The general concern among the undocu- 
mented is the confidentiality of information gained through the census. 
While there is no way to determine how much such concerns contributed 
to the 1980 undercount, it was surely a factor. Fear among the undocu- 
mented that the 1 990 Census will be used to determine a person's legal 
status seems likely again to reduce the effectiveness of the Bureau's 
1990 outreach efforts. 

Congressional Reapportionment and Redlstricting 
After the 1980 Census 

The total number of seats in the House of Representatives is 
currently fixed at 435, and each state is automatically assigned one seat. 
States are then assigned a specific number of additional seats through 
a population-based formula. Once seats are allocated, congressional 
redistricting is determined by a political process that includes the 
development of a new election district map, usually by state legislators. 
Areas covered by Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act (VRA) (see Section 
6 of this booklet for more information about this) must submit their plan 
to the Justice Department for approval. States covered by Section 5 of 
the VRA that have large Latino populations are New York, Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and California. Federal courts may 
intervene and take responsibility for drawing new districts if any of these 
states fail to agree on a plan that can be approved by the Justice 
Department in time for the primary preceding the next congressional 
election. 

While reapportionment usually affects only a few congressional 
seats in a given state, redistricting may affect all seats. Since redistricting 
has political effects, the process is always controversial. Creating dis- 
tricts likely to elect Latino representatives therefore depends on more 
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than simply carving out districts with large Hispanic populations. It may 
require agreements between political party leaders and Latino groups 
that could lead to the elimination of an incumbent's seat, or to the creation 
of a new safe district benefiting one party at the expense of another, or 
to some other disputed result. 

The specifics of the redistricting process vary from state to state. 
Texas, for example, has a statutory body to arbitrate redistricting dis- 
putes between the two houses of the legislature or between the legisla- 
ture and the governor. The members of this Redistricting Board include 
the state's Attorney General, Land Commissioner, Comptroller, 
Lieutenant Governor, and Speaker of the House. As long as it can 
perfomn its task in sufficient time for the primary election, the wort( of the 
board prevents intervention by federal courts. No similar body exists in 
other states with large Latino populations. 

In all of the states, citizens may file suit in federal court challenging 
a redistricting plan. After it is filed, the suit is randomly assigned to a 
federal district judge. The judge must then inform the chief judge of the 
circuit, who appoints two other judges to act as a three-judge court to 
hear the suit. The two post-1980 redistricting cases which raised con- 
stitutional issues, Daws v. Bandemer (Indiana) and Badham v. Eu 
(California) were heard under this procedure, which allows appeal direct- 
ly to the Supreme Court. The nonrandom selection of two of the three 
judges creates the possibility that political factors may influence the 
outcome. As the composition of the federal bennh evolves because of 



Table 5.1. Latino Members of Congress, Elected 1961 
to 1984 



Year 

State District lncumt>ent First Elected 



Rrtt Etocted Before 19B0 








Texas 


CD20 


Gonzalez (D) 


1961 


Califomia 


CD25 


Roybal (D) 


1962 


Texas 


CD24 


de la Garza (D) 


1964 


^^Qw Mexico 


CD 1 


Lujan* (R) 


1968 




CD18 


Garcia (D) 


1978 


Rrtt Elected After 1980 








Califomia 


CD30 


Martinez (D) 


1982 


Califomia 


CD34 


Torres (D) 


1982 


Texas 


CD27 


Ortiz (D) 


1982 


New Mexico 


CD 3 


Richardson (D) 


1982 


Texas 


OD23 


Bustamante (D) 


1984 



* resigned in 1989 

Source Authors' compilation 
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new appointments that reflect changing ideological and partisan 
preferences, court decisions may also begin to show a new pattern. One 
student of the redistricting process has asserted that "the remapping 
issue is only slightly less partisan in federal court than it is in a state 
capital" (Ehrenhalt: 1982). 

Of the five federal judicial circuits containing states with large Latino 
populations, four had chief circuit justices in 1981 who had been ap- 
pointed during Democratic presidential administrations. The majority of 
district court judges In each of the five circuits had also been appointed 
during Democratic administrations. By December 1988, however, a 
majority of district court judges in four of the five circuits, and the chief 
circuit court judge in two of the five circuits, had been appointed by 
Republican administrations. The extent to which these shifts will affect 
judicial decisions regarding redistricting should become apparent in the 
eariy 1990s. 

The Impact of the 1980 Census on 
Latino Representation 

The dramatic increase in the Latino population between 1970 and 
1980 served as the foundation for significant increases in Latino con- 
gressional representation. After reapportionment and redistricting in 
1981 , nine congressional districts had constituencies that were at least 
50 percent Latino. All but two of these elected a Latino at some point in 
the 1980s. The number of Latino congressman increased from five in 
1980 to nine in 1982 to ten in 1984 (see Table 5.1). 

How population growth and partisanship combine to affect repre- 
sentation can be seen in the results of the 1981 redistricting. New 
congressional districts represented by Latinos emerged in California, 
Texas, and New Mexico— states where the Democrats were dominant, 
the Hispanic population is primarily Democratic, and the state gained 
population (see Table 5.2, page 48). New Yori(, on the other hand, lost 
five seats in 1981. Thus, even though Democrats controlled the state 
legislature and the state's Latino population was overwhelmingly 
Democratic and had increased greatly over the decade, efforts to create 
a new Latino district in New Yori( failed. 

The partisan nature of redistricting was evident in attempts by 
Republican minorities in the Texas and California legislatures to weaken 
redistricting plans drawn by Democratic majorities. The Republican 
objective was to enlist Latino support for challenges to redistricting plans 
designed by Democrats and for alternative Republican plans that would 
have eliminated several Anglo-controlled Democratic districts while es- 
tablishing several safe districts for Republicans and Latinos (Cooper. 
1987). 
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The gains in 1 981 reflected the fact that Latino voters and legislators 
in some states played a larger role in redistricting. Assemblyman Richard 
Alaton^e chaired the redistricting committee of the California Assembly. 
In New Mexico, Latino legislators were given credit for assuring that 
Latinos were the majority of the population in the newly created 3rd 
congressional district. In Texas, there was an early agreement among 
political forces that one of the new congressional districts would be 



Table 5.2. Political Alignment, Latino Population, and 
Change in Congressional Seats in States Witti Large 
Latino Populations, 1981 and 1991 



Dominant Party* Latino Change in Change in 

Population Congressional Latino 
State Governor Senate House (in 1000s) Seats Seats 



Arizona 



1Qft1 

1 90 1 


n 


n 


n 


1 


+ 1 


u 


1991 


D 


R 


R 


648 


+1 


0 


California 














1981 


D 


D 


D 


4,544 


+2 


f2 


1991 


R 


D 


D 


6,589 


+4 


+1/+2 


Colorado 














1981 


D 


R 


R 


340 


+1 


0 


1991 


D 


R 


R 


368 


0 


0 


Florida 














1981 


D 


D 


D 


858 


+4 


0 


1991 


R 


D 


D 


1,473 


+3 


+1 


Illinois 














1981 


R 


D 


R 


636 


-2 


0 


1991 


R 


D 


D 


801 


-1 


0/+1 


New Jersey 














1981 


R 


D 


D 


492 


-1 


0 


1991 


R 


D 


R 


646 


0 


0 


New Mexico 














1981 


D 


D 


D 


477 


+1 


+1 


1991 


R 


D 


D 


543 


0 


0 


New York 














1981 


D 


R 


D 


1.659 


-5 


0 


1991 


D 


R 


D 


2,122 


-2 


0/+1 


Texas 














1981 


R 


D 


D 


2.986 


+3 


-f2 


1991 


R 


D 


D 


4,134 


+3 


+1 



• R * Republican D » Democrat 

Sources Estimates for 1991 based on partisan composition of states in 1989 1988 population data 
based on Current Population Survey estimates U S Bureau of the Census. The Hispanic Population 
in the United States March 1988. Series P-20. No 431 Estimated changes in congrersional seats 
from Cohen. Richard. "House Headed for a Big Reshuffling." NationalJournal. Jan 7, 1989 25 
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located in the heavily Latino Rio Grande Valley. No such agreements 
about new congressional districts were reached in Florida. Arizona, or 
Colorado, where Latinos were less Influential because of their relatively 
smaller populations and because they were usually members of the 
minority party within their state. 

Latinos and the 1990 Census 

The Census Bureau has already taken numerous steps to get a 
more accurate count of the Latino population in 1990. and Latino ad- 
vocacy groups are increasing their efforts to match those of the Bureau 
All of those involved report that planning for the 1 990 Census has begun 
eariier than was the case for the count in 1980. MALDEF has taken the 
lead so far, with a national outreach program to educate the Latino 
community on the importance of the census. This program has begun in 
California and Chicago, and is to be duplicated in Texas. MALDEF is 
also a party to legal efforts to require an adjustment of census numbers 
because of undercounting of Hispanics. and the organization filed an 
amicus brief in the suit attempting to eliminate undocumented aliens from 
the census figures used to apportion Congress. The National Association 
of Latino Elected and Appointed Officials (NALEO) has begun a project 
to monitor the taking of the census, to advise local officials of the cost in 
lost revenue-sharing funds of an undercount similar to that in 1980. and 
to encourage Latinos to work as census takers. The National Council of 
La Raza is working through its affiliates in cities across the country to 
assure greater Latino cooperation in 1990. 

Regionwide coalitions have emerged in South Flonda. New 
York/New Jersey. Texas. Southern California, and Chicago. The Florida 
and New York/New Jersey efforts are intended to reach the growing and 
more diverse immigrant populations in those areas Recent immigrants 
are likely to be unfamiliar with and distrustful of the census, and special 
efforts will be necessary if they are to be persuaded to participate. In 
Texas and the rest of the Southwest, the Southwest Voter Registration 
Education Project is coordinating a network of 200 community-leve! 
census and redistricting projects to assure both an accurate count and 
an equitable redistricting. 

Adjusting the 1990 Census 

If successful, efforts to mandate an adjustment of the census 
because of undercounting could result in a more accurate count of 
Latinos. The Commerce Department, bureaucratic home of the Census 
Bureau, announced in 1987 that an adjustment was not technically 
feasible, but this decision was widely perceived to be based on political 
considerations rather than on technical grounds (Bailar: 1988). Rep 
Mervyn Dymally of California introduced congressional legislation in 
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1 988 that would require an adjustment. The bill was defeated in 1 988 but 
was reintroduced in 1989. Meanwhile, New York City, the state of 
California, Dade County (Miami), and several other jurisdictions have 
filed suit in federal court in the Eastern District of New York to require an 
adjustment.^ ^ 

Reapportionment and Redistricting after 
ttte 1y90 Census 

With one exception, all of the congressional distrk:ts with Hispank: 
representatives have grown in population since 1 980, and therefore are 
unlikely to be merged or eliminated as a result of the 1 990 Census (see 
Figure 5.1). The one exceptton is the 1 8th congressional district, located 
in New York City and represented by Rep. Robert Garcia. Since 1980, 
this district has experienced a population decline of 6 percent and is 
approximately 70,000 people short of the 555,000 residents that will be 
needed for a New Yori^ congressional district after 1 990 (see Table 5.3) . 
Although it is possible that the boundaries of this district coukj be 
redesigned in ways that would jeopardize this Latino seat, that is unlikely 
to happen because of the large and growing Latino population in New 



Rgure5.1. Total Populaton Ctiange in 
Congressional Districts Represented by Latinos: 1980-86 




-10^ — 

TX-15 TX-20 TX-27 TX-23 CA-25 CA^ CA-34 NM-1* NM-3 NY-18 

State/Congressionat district number 



*n»pr«Mffn«tiv* Uijan r«tlrad frocn Congrtts in 1989. 
Souro«: U.S. Bureau of tha Cansut 



14. The Distnct Court dismissed a Justice Department nx)tion to dis miss and is considenng 
a motion for summary judgement. Discovery is proceeding. No tnai date had been set. and 
It IS extremely unlil^ely that the case will be resolved prior to the 1990 Census. 
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York City. Moreover, any attempt to restructure the district in a way that 
dilutes minority voting strength would face a challenge under the Voting 
RigMsAct. 



Tobto 5.3. Latino PopuloNons in Congressional 
Districts Witt) a Latino M«mt)er of Congress: 1986 



State and 




Estimated Pop. 


Percent 


Deviation from 


District 


Incumbent 


1986 


Latino 


Ideal Population 


TX 15 


de la Garza 


638.100 


66 


482.033 


CA 25 


Royt>al 


588.200 


57 


+37,567 


TX 20 


Gonzalez 


546.100 


56 


-9.967 


TX 27 


Ortiz 


609,600 


55 


+53,533 


TX 23 


Bustamante 


669.800 


51 


+113,733 


NY 18 


Garcia 


485,200 


49 


-70,175 


CA 30 


Martinez 


5:^5.000 


48 


+44,367 


CA 34 


Tones 


589.700 


42 


+39,067 


NM 3 


Richardson 


491.100 


37 


-1,900 


NM 1 


Lujan* 


490,200 


33 


-2,800 



' Representative Lufan retired from the Congress in 1989 He was reptaced by a non iatino 

Source' Election Data Services, Inc . DemocratK and Black Dtstncts Most Affected by New 
Population Figures, Washington, D C. 1968 



In addition to retaining existing districts, Latinos may pick up new 
seats following the 1990 Census. Current estimates indicate that new 
cor)gressional seats will be created in four of the states with significant 
Latino populations— Florida, Texas, Arizona, and California. 

It must be remembered, however, that population is just one of the 
factors that influence the design of new districts. Other factors include 
partisan characteristics, the distribution of population growth within each 
state, the regional concentration of the Latino population within the state, 
and the status of Latinos in state politics. 

In part because of redistricting of state-level offices following the 
1 980 Census, the states with large Latino populations that will have new 
congressional districts after 1990 have seen significant increases in the 
numbers of Latino state legislators since 1 982 (see Table 5.4. page 52). 
Moreover, Latino legislators in many states will play a much more 
important role in redistricting in 1991 than they have previously. As- 
sembtynien Angek) del Toro in New York and Charles Calderon in 
Califomia, for example, served as chairs of the legislative committees 
vested with redistricting responsibility in their respective states in the 
1 987-1 988 legislative session. Because of the size of the Latino p lula- 
tions in Texas and New Mexico. Latino representatives in those two 
states will also play central roles in the redistricting process when 
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committees are formed prior to 1991 . Latino legislative influence will be 
less in other states. 

While increased population, greater political power, and better 
organization will work to the advantage of the Latino community, other 
factors may offset potential gains. Since the very first census, the 
population cojn. used to detemnine congressional districts has been the 
number of residents and not just the number of citizens. Thus, factors 
that dilute voting eligibility, such as youth and noncitizenship (both of 
which characterize Latinos) reduce the possible number of safe Latino 



Table 5.4. lncreG»e in Latino Elected Officials at State 
Level. Selected States. 1973 to 1988 





Number of Latino 


Percent 


Percent 




Elected Officials 


Change 


Change In 




1973* 


1988 


1973 to 1988 


Hispanic Population 


Arizona 


95 


237 


+149 


+140 


Califomia 


231 


466 


+102 


+91 


Florida 


13 


50 


+285 


+375 


New Mexico 


366 


595 


+63 


+180 


New York 


10 


68 


+580 


+158 


Texas 


565 


1,611 


+185 


+238 



*Then ts some evidence to suggest that the numbers from 1 973 may underestimate the number of 
latino elected offiaals and therefore the amount of change between 1973and 1988maybe 
overestimated 

Sourots. lemus. Frank. National Roster of Spanish Sun amed Elected Oftiaats. Atztan Publications 
Los AngolM. 1 973 National Association ot Latino Elected and Appointed C>f^aals. National Roster of 
Hispanic Elected Offiaals 1987. Washington. D 0. 1 989 



districts (see Section 4 of this booklet for more information on this). This 
underscores the point that concentration and population size alone will 
not assure an increase in Latino members of Congress. 

Conclusion 

Clearly, Latinos and the Census Bureau both learned a great deal 
from their experiences with the 1980 Census and the subsequent reap- 
portionment and redistricting. The outreach efforts that are underway 
build on that knowledge, and there is reason to expect that the results in 
1990 will be superior to those of the past. There also appears to be a 
much greater awareness now of the significance of census results for 
the well-being of the Latino community. 

Numerical growth and concentration suggest that new congres- 
sional districts with Latino population majorities could be created in the 
Los Angeles area, in Texas, and in the Miami area, and that existing 
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seats will be retained. Whether or not these goals are achieved depends 
on several factors. The first and most important is the extent to which the 
Census Bureau achieves a relatively complete count. 

Once the data have been collected, other factors will come into play. 
These will range from the partisan characteristics of those states where 
it wiH be possible to create Latino districts to the enforcement of the 
Voting Rights Act by the Justice Department. As the phencnienon of 
congressional recfistricting to create districts represented by Latinos is 
relatively new, there is little history by which to judge the most effective 
means of assuring Latino representation. Nonetheless, sheer population 
size and growing Latino representation in the state legislatures augur 
well for the outcome Latinos can expect from the 1 990 Census. 
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Section 6. Changing Standards in Voting Rights Low 



by Frank R. Parker 

Black, Hispanic, Native American, and other minority citizens have 
used litigation in the federal courts to overcome discriminatory redistrict- 
ing plans and to increase minority representation at all levels of govern- 
ment. As indicated in other sections of this publica- 
tion, legal challenges to state and local redistricting 
plans, while not the only means by which minority 
voters can influence the redistricting process, can 
be productive. Two of the newest black members of 
Congress— Rep. Mike Espy of Mississippi and Rep. 
John Lewis of Georgia— were elected after 
discriminatory plans were struck down under the 
Voting Rights Act and new congressional districts 
with black population majorities were created. 
Similarly, court suits filed by minority voters 
eliminated discriminatory multi*member legislative 
districts and produced dramatic increases in the 
number of black and Hispanic state legislators fol- 
lowing the 1970 and 1980 Censuses. 

For minority citizens to be effective participants 
in the redistricting process, either in state legisia* 
tures or local governing bodies, or in the courts, they 
must learn the rules of the game. What are the 
requirements of the "one-person, one-vote" rule? Johr^ Lewis (D-Georgia) was elected to 
How great a deviation from population equality is Congress from a black-majority district 
constitutionally tolerable*? What procedures are created by a successful court challer^ge. 
available for challenging racially discriminatory 
plans that dilute minority voting strength*? What legal standards do the 
courts apply to strike down racially discriminatory plans? 

The Legal Framework at the Beginning of the 1980s 

The Supreme Court has ruled that neither the Constitution nor the 
Voting Rights Act give minority voters a federally guaranteed right to a 
redistricting plan that maximizes their influence in the electoral process. 
From a legal standpoint, then, the focus of any efforts to improve minority 
representation must focus on eliminating racial discrimination in any 
proposed or existing plan. This raises the question: what is the definition 
of racial discrimination'^ Does racial discrimination mean a plan that was 
adopted with discnminatory intent, or merely one that has a discnmin- 
atory effect? 

Until 1980, the Supreme Court and lower federal courts had struck 
down voting laws and redistricting plans under the Constitution and the 
Voting Rights Act when they had a racially discriminatory effect This 
meant that at-large election systems and gerrymandered redistricting 
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plans were unconstitutional when they had the effect of denying minority 
voters an equal opportunity to elect candidates of their choice, regardless 
of the intent of the plans. 

Tlien, in 1980 in City of Mobile v. Bolden, the Supreme Court 
adopted a new standard. The Court ruled that discriminatory methods of 
election were not illegal per se unless it could be proven that they had 
been adopted or maintained with the intentXo discriminate. This meant, 
for example, that an at-large voting system that diluted minority votes 
and resulted in an all-white city council was not necessarily illegal unless 
minority voters could prove that the system had been adopted or main- 
tained for the specific purpose of discriminating against minority voters. 
Further, the Court appeared to reject as proof of discriminatory intent the 
kinds of circumstantial evidence that the courts previously had accepted 
as proving voting discrimination (such as absence of any minorities in 
elective positions, a past history of discrimination, and electoral rules that 
disadvantaged minorities). 

Two years later, the Supreme Court in Rogers v. Lodge retreated 
from the extreme position it had taken in the Mo&//e decision. The Court 
reaffinned that proof of discriminatory intent was required, but hekJ that 
the proof could be circumstantial evidence showing that the challenged 
election system denied minority voters an equal opportunity to elect 
candidates of their choice. But further debate over the intent requirement 
was made moot when Congress in 1 982 amended the Voting Rights Act 
in language that specifically instructed the Court that the standard of 
'Intent*' was unacceptable. 




The Supreme Court made it easier for minorities to prevail in Voting Rigt^ts cases with the 
1986 decision in Thomburg v. Gingies. 




Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act, as amended in 1982, prohibits 
any voting practice or procedure, including any redistricting plan, which 
"results" in racial discrimination. This means that a challenged voting 
plan is unlawful if, "based on the totality of circumstances," minority 
voters "have less opportunity than other members of the electorate to 
participate in the political process and to elect the representatives of their 
choice." 

In addition to Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act, two other legal 
principles have commonly been used in fighting racially discriminatory 
election systems; the one-person one-vote principle, and Section 5 of 
the Voting Rights Act. Each of these are discussed below. 

The one-person, one-vote pnnaple requires state legislatures and 
local governing bodies to crea>, election districts of equal population so 
that each person's vote has equal weight. If one district has a small 
population and another (with the same number of representatives) a 
large population^ each voter in the smaller district has more influence 
than each voter in the large district in determining who is elected. 

This principle is important because districts that are unequal in 
population can result in discrimination against minority voters, particular- 
ly those living in heavily populated urban areas. The one-person, one- 
vote rule can be used to strike down racially discriminatory redistricting 
plans even when claims of racial discrimination otherwise can't be 
proven. 

As stated by the Supreme Court in Reynolds v, Sims (1964). the 
one-person, one-vote rule squires "substantial equality of populatio n 
among districts." Whatdot>w 'substantial equality" mean? The standa.d 
varies depending on what level of government is involved. By 1980 the 
Supreme Court had adopted different rules for judging the legality of 
congressional redistricting plans, state legislative redistricting plans, and 
local redistricting plans. 

For congressional redistricting plans, all of a state's congressional 
districts must be equal in population, and no deviations from equal-sized 
districts are allowed unless they can be justified uy state officials. 
Applying this test during the 1970s, the Supreme Court struck down 
congressional redistricting plans with deviations as small as 4.13 per- 
cent. During the 1980s, as described later in this section, thp; Si\'Teme 
Court adopted even stricter standards on allowable deviations in con- 
gressional redistricting. 

For state legislative redistricting plans, constitutionality depends 
upon the degree of deviation from equal-size districts and whether the 
deviations can be justified by some reasonable state interest. Deviations 
of less than 1 0 percent are not presumed to be unconstitutional and need 
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not be explained or justified by state officials. However, plans with 
deviations of less than 1 0 percent are not immune from legal challenge 
if there is proof of discrimination or improper nK>tives. Deviations be- 
tween 1 0 percent and 1 6.4 percent are presumed to be unconstitutional 
and will not be upheld by the courts unless state officials can justify them 
on the basis of consistent and reasonable state polidrs. Deviations 
larger than 1 6.4 percent generally are unconstitutional per se and will be 
struck down. 

Slightly larger deviations from equal-sized districts are tolerated in 
local redistricting plans. The Suprenr)e Court upheld one county redistrict- 
ing plan with a deviation of 1 1 .9 percent, but Indicated that a larger 
deviation probably would not be allowed. 

Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act requires nine states and parts of 
seven others^ ^ to obtain prior approval (**preclearance") for all voting law 
changes— including all new redistricting plans— from either the Justice 
Department or the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia. Th<» 
states and localities covered by Section 5 are those that had literacy tests 
for voters aiid low levels of minority voter registration when the Voting 
Rights Act was enacted in 1965. Later amendments covered additional 
states and localities with substantial numbers of Hispanic or other 
language-minority citizens which conducted English-only elections. 

Under Section 5, the burden of proving the legality of changes in 
voting laws is placed on the state or locality. The state or locality must 
convince the Justice Department or the D.C. District Court that a 
pronosed change in its voting laws does not have a racially discriminatory 
purpose and will not have a discriminatory effect. Anyone can write a 
letter to the Justice Department complaining about discrimination in a 
plan submitted for Section 5 approval and giving reasons why the Justice 
Department should object to the plan. Further, if the state or locality files 
a suit in District Court in Washington, D.C, to obtain preclearance. 
affected minority citizens can file a motion to inten/ene in the lawsuit to 
protect their rights. If the Justice Department objects to a plan or the D.C. 
District Court denies approval, the change cannot be implemented. 

Section 5 is the part of the Voting Rights Act most frequently used 
to prevent racial discrimination in elections. Since 1965, the Justice 
Department has used Section 5 to block more than 2.000 discriminatory 



15. The Section 5 preclearance requirement currently applies to all of Alabama. Alaska. 
Anzona, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, and to parts 
of Calrfomia (four counties), Florida (five counties), Michigan (parts of two counties). New 
Hampshire (parts of seven counties). New York (Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx), 
North Carolina (40 counties), and South Dakota (two counties) 
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Tabto 6.1 . Number of ChangM Blocked by Justice 



Dopoftment Soction 5 ObfocHons, by Typo of 
Chongo, 1965 to 1968 



Typ«of Change Number oi Oojections 



Munidpel annexations 1,068 

Methods of election 472 

RedittricHng 248 

PoMng place changes 46 

Changes in form of government 39 

Special elections 39 

Prednct changes 19 

CandUale qualifications 13 

Voter registration procedures 12 

Governmental consolidations/divisions of political units 12 

RereglstritionM>ter purges 9 

BHini^ procedures 9 

Municipal incorporations 7 

Voting methods 3 

MisoeHaneous 1 1 9 

Total 2,167 



SouTM Voting Section. Civil Rights Division. U S Department of Justice 

voting law changes (see Table 6.1). Congressional, state, and local 
redistrictirtg plans have all been rejected. 

During the 1970s, the Supreme Court adopted a limited inter- 
pretation of the discriminatory "effect" standard of Section 5. The Court 
ruled that a new redistricting plan does not have a discriminatory effect 
prohibited by Section 5 unless, compared with the previous plan, it 
diminishes the voting strength of minority voters. This interpretation 
(called the "Section 5 retrogression standard") protects minority voters, 
but it also means that if a prior plan was discriminatory, and a new plan 
Is equally discriminatory, the new system must be approved (unless it 
was adopted with a discriminatory intent) because minority voters are no 
worse off than they were before. 

Changes In Law During the 1980s 

During the 1980s. Congress and the Supreme Court altered the 
legal standards that were in effect in 1980 (see Box 1, page 64). The 
greatest change occurred in 1982 when Congress amended the Voting 
Rights Act to overrule the Mobile decision and to eliminate the require- 
ment of proving discriminatory intent. The Supreme Court then inter- 
preted the 1982 amendment to simplify even further the legal 
requirements for proving unlawful minority vote discrimination. 

In amending Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act in 1 982. Congress 
indicated that minority voters can prove discriminatory results based on 
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a number of factors. For example, they can show the existence of racial 
bloc voting and a lack of minority representation. Other factors to be 
considered by the courts iriclude a history of discrimination against 
minorities, toe use of discriminatory election rules, discrimination in 
statirig candidates for office, differences between minorities and whites 
in ir)come, education, employment, and other socioeconomic charac- 
teristics, and racial campaigning. 

Then, in Thomburg v, Gingles, decided in 1 986, the Supreme Court 
made it even easier for minority voters to prove a violation of the Voting 
Rights Act. The Gingles case involved a challenge by black voters in 
North Carolina to at-large voting in multi-member and gerrymandered 
state legislative districts that, in effect, prevented black voters from 
electing candkiates of their choice to the state legislature. The Supreme 
Court ruled that at-large election systems are illegal if: 

(1 ) the minority population is geographk:ally compact enough 
that a single-member district can be created where minorities 
are in the majority; 

(2) minority voters tend to vote for the same candkiates (i.e. bloc 
vote), indicating that they are '*politk:ally cohesive"; and 

(3) except for special circumstances (such as minority 
candkiitos running unopposed), the candkiates preferred by 
minority voters usually are defeated by white bloc voting. 

This new standard, in effect, makes it illegal for a state or locality 
with racial bloc voting not to create a district in whk:h minorities are in 
the majority if such a district can be created. This liberal standard is likely 
to have important rd'^iiiftoations after 1990, especially in parts of the 
country with substantial minority populations. 

The Supreme Court's decision also makes it easier for minority 
voters to eliminate discriminatory multi-member legislative districts. Such 
districts were the principal focus of litigation in the South and Southwest 
during the 1 970s and eariv 1 980s, and most were eliminated. However, 
in some states that were untouched by this wave of litigation, multi-mem* 
ber districts remain. 

The Justice Department estimates that more than 1 ,300 jurisdictions 
have changed their election systems since 1982 to comply with Section 
2. Section 2 has been applied to strike down racially discriminatory 
congressional redistricting plans, state redistricting plans, atlarge coun- 
ty and city election systems, at-large elections for state court judges, and 
voter registration procedures. 

In two other Section 2 cases, the Chicago, Illinois, and Montgomery, 
Alabama, city council redistricting cases (Ketchum v. Byrne and Buskey 
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1^. Oliver), federal courts struck down plans that reduced the number of 
black districts (Chicago) and reduced the black percentage of a district 
(Montgomery). The courts applied a retrogression standard similar to the 
one applied to states covered by Sectton 5 of the Voting Rights Act. 
These dedstons have important implications for redistricting after 1 990. 
SectkKt 2 of the VRA— whk:h the courts applied in those cases— applies 
natkHiwMe, and the court rulings in those cases can be used throughout 
the country after the 1 990 Census to prevent the elimination of existing 
majority black congressk)nal and state legislative districts that cun^ently 
have Mack representatives. 

Measuring Malapportionnnent 

During the 1 980s the Supreme Court also adopted stricter standards 
for congresstonal redistncting and, in a striking about-face, opened the 
door to challenges to legislative redistricting plans which have the 
purpose and effect of partisan political gerrymandering. 

In Karcher v. Daggett, handed down in 1983, the Court heM that a 
New Jersey congressional redistricting plan was unconstitutional even 
though the total deviation from districts of equal size was a mere 0.6984 
percent. The Court ruled that such a deviation could have been avoided, 
given that the legislature had rejected a plan with a population deviation 
of only 0.4514 percent, and that the state had failed to show that the 
deviation in its approved plan was necessary to achieve a legitimate goal 

On the same day it handed down its decision in the New Jersey 
case, the Supreme Court in Brown v. Thomsor) upheld a Wyoming state 
legislative redistricting plan where the total deviation in one district was 
89 percent— a deviation much higher than any previously approved by 
the Supreme Court. The Court accepted the state's argument that this 
degree of deviation from the ideal was necessary to permit one isolated 
county to retain the seat in the state legislature that it had been granted 
in 1913 and to preserve county boundaries in that one district. Two of 
the Courtis five-member majority (Justices O'Connor and Stevens) 
stated that they agreed with the decision only because the 89 percent 
deviation applied to just one county. They wrote that they had ''the 
gravest doubts that a statewide legislative plan with an 89 percent 
maximum deviation could survive constitutional scrutiny . . 

One redistricting issue not conclusively decided during the 1970s 
was how population malapportionment should be measured in "mixed" 
plans where some representatives are elected districtwide and others 
are elected from subdistricts within the district. The Supreme Court 
resolved this issue early in 1989 in Board of Estimate v, Morris, a 
challenge to the system of electing members to the New York City Board 
of Estimate. The Board of Estimate was composed of three members 
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elected citywide (the mayor, city council president, and city comptroller) 
and the five t>orough presidents, each of them elected from the five 
individual boroughs that constitute New York City. The t>oroughs vary 
greatly in population size, and the lower courts— hx)king only at differen- 
ces in borough populations—held the election system unconstitutional 
for violating the onei)ersonp one-vote rule. The Suprome Court held that 
in calculating the malapportionment in this mixed plan, the courts must 
consider the weight of citizens' votes for both the borough repre- 
sentatives and their proportional share of the vote for the citywide elected 
officials. This ntethod of calculation reduced the overall deviation from 
132 percent to 78 percent, but the Supreme Court ruled that even a 
deviation that high was constitutionally unacceptable. This decision 
settles the question of how malapportionment should be measured in 
mixed plans and indicates that despite the Wyoming case, discussed 
above, the Supreme Court is not loosening the strict numerical standards 
for judging one-person, one-vote violations. 

New Law Governing Partisan Political 
Gerrymandering 

During the 1970s the Supreme Court refused to hear suits based 
on allegations that redistricting plans discriminated against candidates 
or voters of a particular political party. In 1986, however, in Daws v. 
Bandemen the Supreme Court in a split decision ruled that claims of 
political genrymandering could be litigated in federal court. Although the 
Indiana plan in question in that case created state legislative districts that 
were equal in population size, the plaintiffs charged that the Republican- 
controlled state legislature had genynriandered the districts to maximize 
Republican voting strength and to minimize the number of Democratic 
districts. They contended that the legislature's plan discriminated against 
Democrats by packing more Democratic voters into districts which 
already had large Democratic majorities and by splitting up other 
Democratic districts, thus assuring a larger number of "safe" Republican 
seats. 

While the Supreme Court agreed that intentional political ger- 
rymandering violated the 14th Amendment, it ruled that the plaintiffs' 
claims had not been proven. The Court required evidence of "both 
intentional discrimination against an identifiable political group and an 
actual discriminatory effect on that group." Although discriminatory intent 
had been proven, said the Court, a sufficient discriminatory effect had 
not. Unconstitutional discrimination, the Court said, occurs only when a 
redistricting plan "will consistently degrade a voter's or a group of voters' 
influence on the political process as a whole." 

What this means may be worked out in lawsuits brought after the 
1990 Census. In a case involving California (Badham v. Eu) that was 




decided after the Indiana case, Republican plaintiffs argued that tha 
Democrats had gerrymandered California's congressional districts to 
limit the number of Republican members of Congress. Although political 
commentators thought the Republicans had presented a strong case, 
the District Court dismissed their claims and the Supreme Court affirmed 
vvithout opinion, three Justices dissenting. The results in these two cases 
suggest that litigants attempting to prove partisan political ge rrymander- 
ing will have a difficult time convincing the courts to uphold their claims. 

New Law Governing Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 

During the 1 980s the Justice Department amended its Voting Rights 
Act regulations to broaden the types of discrimination that can be 
challenged under Section 5. Objections are now permitted when a voting 
law change is likely to have a discriminatory 

result that violates the Section 2 "results" stand- « « I "X" & 

ard. This means that a new redistricting plancan LlTIQQntS 

be blocked by a Justice Department objection if . r%r/\\/A 

it has discriminatory results, regardless of its aTTempTing TO PiOV© 

intent and regardless ofwhether it is retrogressive. pQltiSOfl pOlitlCQl 

The Supreme Court has continued to take . 
anarrowviewoftheSectionS effect' standard. 9^'^'^y'^G^^^^''"^9 
In Lockhart v. United States, decided in 1983, . M'tt'^i M w% a 

the Court overruled the Justice Department's liQV© Q OIlllCUIT Tim© 
objection to changes in a Texas city's election cnn\/incinn thp 

system. Under the proposed plan, a mayor and wUI 1 Vli 1 Wli IvJ IIH? 

four city council members would be fleeted COliftS tO UDhold 

using numbered posts and staggered teems ot wui to v upi iv/ vJ 

offk».^^ The Supreme Court noted that num- th©ir ClQilTlS." 

bered posts and staggered terms generally are 
discriminatory because they prevent minority 
voters from single-shot voting. However, the Supreme Court added that 
the proposed changes would not diminish minonty voting strength be- 



16. "Numbered Posts" means that each candidate must qualify and run for a particular 
post or place on the ballot (e.g Post No 1. Post No 2, etc). "Staggered terms" is an 
election system under which not all the offices are up for election at the same time For 
example, when half of the offices may be up for election one year and the other half up for 
election the next year. Both systems eliminate or minimize the opportunity for minority 
voters to elect carndidates of their choice through "single-shot voting. " Single- shot voting, 
atactic son>6tim6s successfully employed by minority voters, ;s voting for less than the full 
number of positions to be filled. For example if there are four positions to be filled and 
more than four candidates running, and if white voters spread their votes out over four 
different candidates, minonty voters may be able to elect a candidate of their choice by 
casting only one vote and concentrating their votes on one candidate. This is impossible 
when there is a post system, since voters have only one vote for each post, and may be 
Ineffective under a staggered tenD system because a staggered term system reduces the 
number of seats to be filled at each election 
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cause minorities could not single-shot vote under the preexisting election 
system 

When the Justice Department adopted its new Section 5 regulations 
in 1987. It agreed that voting law changes should be objected to under 
Section 5 if they meet the new results test under Section 2. However, 
the Federal courts, in judicial preclearance proceedings under Section 
5, have not yet ruled on the applicability of the Section 2 results standard 
to Section 5 preclearance proceedings. 
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Implications for the 1990s 

Opportunities for minority voters and others to challenge redis- 
tricting plans and to gain increased representation have been expanded 
by legal developments during the 1980s. Minority voters need not prove 
discriminatory intent to challenge a redistricting plan that dilutes their 
votes; all they have to prove is discnminatory results. Further, the 
Supreme Court has said that the results test is satisfied if minority voters 
can prove two things: that a majority black, Hispanic, or other minority 
single-member district can be created, and that past racial bloc voting 
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has prevented minority voters from electing candidates of their choice. 
These developments provide minority groups with a legal basis for 
creating new districts in which minorities are in the majority in the 
redtstricting process after the 1990 Census. In addition, there are now 
legal safeguards to assure that population shifts do not result in the 
elimination of existing majority black congressional and legislative dis- 
tricts cunrently represented by black legislators. 

The stricter one-person, one-vote standard for congressional 
redistricting will make it easier for minority groups and others to challenge 
congressional redistricting plans, and tlie states will have to design 
congressional districts that are more precisely equal in population. And 
the more detailed census data that will be available after 1 990 wilt allow 
the Supreme Court to adopt stricter population standards for state 
legislative districts as well. 

The Supreme Court's decision to allow challenges to redistricting 
plans because of political gerrymandering may also cause an increase 
in redistricting litigation. Most redistricting plans involve sonf>e degree of 
politk:al manipulation of boundary lines, and whether or not there is a 
violation of tfie new standard may depend on whether the politk:al group 
claiming to be disadvantaged can convince the court that the plan wouM 
consistently degrade that party's votes over time or substantially negate 
its influence in the electoral process. The present constitutional standard 
is not one that can be easily applied, and further litigation will be 
necessary to establish precise guidelines on what constitutes unconstitu- 
tional political gerrymandering. 

Since any revision of district lines may also have implications for 
racial representation, minority groups may have to foilow these cases 
closely— or even become parties to the litigation to protect their interests 
if a court decides there is a constitutional violation and orders a new plan 
drawn up. 

The Justice Department's revision of its Section 5 regulations may 
increase the number of objections to redistricting plans that have racially 
discriminatory results. Under the new standard, evidence that minorities 
will be worse off is no longer necessary for a Section 5 objection. Dunng 
the Reagan administration, the Justice Department did not fully imple- 
ment this new standard. Whether it will do so in the future will depend on 
who is appointed Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Departments Civil Rights Division and how willing he or she is to 
vigorously apply the new standard. In any case, though, thanks to court 
decisions in the 1980s, minority groups now have stronger legal 
safeguards to protect their rights. 
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Section 7. The Impact of New Technology and New 
Census Data on Redistricting In the 1990s 



by Carlton Henry 

The 1 990s will see widespread use of computers in the redistricting 
process. Technological advarKes in computer hardware and software, 
and the availability of more detailed census data, will combine to change 
the wa> redistricting is done. Whereas redistricting once was done with 
crayons, a calculator, and a road map, new technology will provide 
detailed and accurate representations of the demographic and 
geographic information used in political redistricting. Computers will help 
to reduce the time it takes to draft a redistricting plan , help test such plans 
against statistical criteria, and help make the process more flexible. 
However, it is important to understand that what is done— the redrawing 
of the boundaries of election districts— will not change. The primary 
concern will still be fair political representation, but computers will 
become an essential tool in the process. 

This section will place ttiese technological developments in context 
by reviewing redistricting in the 1 980s and looking ahead to the redistrict- 
ing process following release of the 1990 Census results. 

Redistricting After 1980 

About half of the states made use of computers when they redrew 
election district boundaries after the 1 980 Census. Many of the states 
used computers as super calculators to summarize demographic statis- 
tics. The primary application was to produce printouts of demographic 
information and statistics about proposed districts from census tapes. 
This information was then used to produce redistricting maps by many 
methods. Only a few states were able to integrate demographic statistics 
with computerized production of redistricting maps. 

In some cases, the computers used in the redistricting process were 
mainframe or mini-computers owned by the state. Sometimes, com- 
puters at a local university were used. And some states obtained 
computer sen^ices through consultants. In most cases, extensive com- 
puter programming was needed to put data into computer-readable form . 
The difficulty of this complex task was intensified by political and time 
pressures. Not surprisingly, the use of computers by political organiza- 
tions other than the state legislatures' redistricting committees was 
limited. 

Two states that were able to combine computerized statistical 
information from the census with geographic information to produce 
computer-generated redistricting maps were New York and Texas. In the 
case of New York the job was made easier because the state's transpor* 
tation department had already "digitized" (that is, made computer- 
readable) a map of the entire state. Texas, on the other hand, used map 
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data provided by the Census Bureau which contained errors and could 
only be used to produce maps for the state's 40 most populous counties. 
Still, the state's redistricting committee noted that the state plan could 
not have been completed without the use of computers. 

Recent Technological Developments 

Three developments in recent years will contribute to greater use of 
computers in future redistricting--the spread of personal computers, the 
development of software known as Geographical Information Systems 
(GIS). arKJ the availability of more detailed demographic and enhanced 
geographic data from the Census Bureau. 

The Spread of Personal Computers. One of the most significant trends of 
the 1980s was the proliferation of personal computers, also known as 
microcomputers. Personal computers now put the computing power on 
a desktop machine that in the early 1980s was available only from 
expensive mainframe and mini-computers. Today, an IBM-AT286or386 
microcomputer which costs less than $7,000 has as much computing 
capacity as many of the $500,000 computers used in 1980. A personal 
computer and a spreadsheet or database program can r^w be used to 
calculate the statistics— such as ideal district size, raciai composition of 
districts, or overall deviations— that are used in redistr cting. In addition, 
there are now a variety of devices — laser printers, . .expensive color 
plotters, and color graphics terminals — ^that can be used to draw maps 
with greater precision than was possible before. 




Rapid advances in micro-computer technology are lil(ely to have a big impact on redistricting 
in the 1990s 




Geographic Information Systems (GIS). Geographic Information Systems 
(GiS) are integrated software systems which can display demographic 
data on a computerized map. Before the capabilities of personal 
computers were improved, the use of GIS's was restricted to 
organizations with mainframe computers, such as government agencies, 
public utilities, and big corporations. Now, more than a dozen companies 
sell GIS's, which are also called "desktop mapping systems." Many have 
been tailored for use in redistricting and have been adopted by several 
states for use after j990. 

GIS redistricting programs can do several things: (1) they can be 
used to figure the degree of malapportionment of existing election 
districts— their deviation from ideal population size; (2) they can be used 
to draw new districts, using 1990 population figures; (3) they can be used 
to outline new districts, either on paper or on a computer screen; and (4) 
they can be used to produce statistical reports. By means of sophisti- 
cated GIS software, tatxilations done by computer no longer have to be 
transposed manually to maps. In short, all of the operations in the 
redistricting process are consolidated into one system. 

These systems have numerous advantages. One is that they are 
*1umkey" (ready-to-use) systems that require little if any programming 
to make them operational for redistricting purposes. Another advantage 
is that the software can be adapted for other tasks of state and local 
govemment — land use planning, crime analysis, delivery of services. 
Since redistricting occurs only once every ten years, these alternative 
uses help to justify the expense. 

GIS's also add speed to the redrawing of distnct boundanes. 
Redistricting maps which conform to the principles of compactness, 
contiguity, equality of population, preservation of political boundaries, 
and presentation of partisan competitiveness can be prepared much 
more quickly. 

Companies with current or planned GIS's for use in redistncting 
include Geovision, Public Systems Associates, Geographic Data Tech- 
nologies, Environmental Systems Research Institute, and Election Data 
Systems. As of this writing, prices on many of the redistricting G IS's have 
not been set, but preliminary estimates indicate a range in costs from 
$10,000 to $50,000, depending on options desired. In comparison, 
general-purpose desktop mapping programs like Atlas Graphics cost 
around $500. 

New Products from the Census Bureau The Census Bureau, in cooper- 
ation with state and local governments, has made large stndes in 
improving the data used for redistricting. Two noteworthy improvements 
planned for the 1990 Census are expanded reporting of block data and 
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creation of the TIGER file, a computerized mapping system of the entire 
nation. To understand the importance of these two innovations, it is 
helpful to review how census data have been used in the past for 
redistricting. 

One task of the redistricting analyst is to match the geographic 
categories used for reporting census data (such as blocks, tracts, or 
enumeration districts) with the political districts (such as precincts or 
election districts) that are of interest to state legislatures and other 
governmental bodies performing redistricting. The analyst must be able 
to determine how the inclusion or exclusion of certain areas will affect 
the size and demographic composition of the political district. The smaller 
the geographic units for which census dat are available, the more 
flexibility an analyst has in preparing a redistricting map that meets all of 
the legal requirements. 

"Block data" provide information on the smallest geographic areas 
for which the Census Bureau tabulates data. In urban areas, these blocks 
are usually equivalent to city blocks— typically, a rectangle bounded by 
four streets and containing a few dozen households. In earlier years the 
Census Bureau provided no block-level data for areas outside of 
metropolitan centers. For areas where no block level data were available, 
it was difficult to determine how the demographic composition of a district 
should be altered to abide by the "one person/one vote" standard, and 
the number of optional district plans that could be constructed to meet 
the legal parameters was restricted. 

After redistricting took place in the 1970s and 1980s, many states 
discovered that new election districts had been drawn that did not 
conform to recognized boundaries. For example, the new boundaries 
often cut through the middle of communities. At that time, geographic 
units known as "enumeration districts" were the smallest unit of geog- 
raphy in use for census purposes outside metropolitan areas. Enumera- 
tion districts varied widely in size, but often encompassed many square 
miles. Furthermore, the boundary lines for census enumeration districts 
often did not follow the lines for politically relevant geographic units, such 
as precincts. Some individual voting precincts were fragmented among 
as many as four enumeration districts. The use of enumeration districts 
as the basic geographic unit for constructing election districts made it 
difficult to achieve election districts with equal population size, and it 
reduced the number of optional district plans that could be drawn 

In 1 975. Congress passed a law (Public Law 94-1 71 ) which required 
several changes in the way the Census Bureau collects and dissemi- 
nates the data used for redistricting. Among other things. Congress told 
the Bureau to establish a voluntary program in which the states could 
specify the geographic areas, such as election precincts, for which they 
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wanted census data The law also directed the Bureau to provide the 
states with the data needed for redistricting more quickly than in the past 

In 1980. a few states contracted with the Census Bureau to have 
census data tabulated at the block level for the entire state These states 
thus obtained more detailed demographic information than was available 
from the 1970 Census "Block 
data" facilitated efforts to comply 
with the Voting Rights Act be- 
cause the boundaries of minority 
distncts could more easily be ad- 
justed to achieve precise num- 
bers or percentages of minority 
populations The data also ah 
lowed states to use geographic 
boundaries that were familiar to 
local politicians. For example, 
most precincts are simply a col- 
lection of blocks Therefore, by 
aggregating the census block 
data, information for precincts 

could be easily obtained 

The 1990 Census will provide data for 8- 10 rrnlhon blocks 
Despite the usefulness of which will be used to re-draw pofmual districts 
Statewide block data, a few sig- 
nificant problems remained Some states did not always get block data 
for all parts of the state Sometimes, the features used as block boun- 
daries by the Census Bureau were not significant to local officials And 
'^^sionally. there was a lack of consistency in the use of a particular 
fv. f feature as a block boundary The latter problem arose from the 
fact mat the Bureau used not only streets but also rivers, rail lines, power 
lines, and other "visible ground features" as block boundanes 

In the 1990 Census, there will be block data for the entire country 
Phase one of the "Block Boundary Suggestion Program/ which began 
m 1985, offered states the opportunity to draw the blocks that will be used 
for census tabulations in 1990 The purpose was to increase the 
likelihood that the boundaries of election precincts and voting districts 
wou'd correspond to the boundary lines of Census Bureau blocks This 
should enable the Bureau to add up block data and ihus provide 
population counts for each election district 

Dunng phase two, in late 1988 c^nd early 1989. the states received 
maps from the Bureau showing the boundaries of the blocks the Bureau 
IS planning to use for the 1990 Census The states then had the 
opportunity to outline the boundaries of voting districts and election 
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precincts in relation to these blocks This v.j1I enable the Bureau to report 
census data according to election precincts 

Another concern has been the lack of infonnation about the voting- 
age population in each block. In order to assess the potential political 
power of groups, knowledge of the size of the voting-age population is 
fundamental. The data which will be released on Apnl 1 . 1 991 , wiH show 
the voting-age population by race for each block. 



Table 7.1. Demog: jphic Units Used in the Census, 
1960 and 1990 







1990 






1980 


Estimated 


Percent 


Unit 


Numt)er 


Number 


Change 


Voting District 


36.361 


90.000 


148 


Census Tract 


43,383 


48.000 


11 


8locK Numljenng Area 


3.404 


11.300 


232 


Slock Group 


156.163 


222.000 


42 


8I0CK 


2.473.679 


8-10,000,000 


223-304 



Source U S Bureau ot the Census 



The Census Bureau will substantially increase its reporting of 
demographic data by specif ic type of geographic area in 1 990 (see Table 
71). The number of voting districts will more than double, and the overall 
number of blocks will increase by about 300 percent. The number of 
census blocks in Georgia will increase from 1 24,000 in 1 980 to 387,000 
in 1 990, the number in New York will increase from 1 90,000 to 452,000, 
while that in Texas will increase from 1 88,000 to 648,000 Vermont's will 
increase from 1 ,600 to 23.000 and Idaho's from 8,200 to 105,000. 

The TIGER File 

In the past, obtaining appropriate maps was one of the most difficult 
aspects of redistricting. The maps used by the Census Bureau were 
hand-drawn and were often hard to read; they were generally drawn to 
different scales, and were fraught with errors Furthermore, many of the 
maps did not contain legible street names or other significant landmarks. 

For the 1990 Census, the Bureau has developed a computerized 
map of the United States called TIGER, for Topologically Integrated 
Geographic Encoding and Referencing. TIGER is a digitized (computer- 
readable) map showing all of the streets and year-round water features 
in the country. It also shows the boundaries of all of the geographic units 
that will be used by the Bureau in 1 990 All of the maps needed to conduct 
the 1990 Census will be produced from the TIGER data base The TIGER 
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File can be used in combination with the Geographic Information Sys- 
tems described earlier to automate the redistricting process. 

Table 7.2. shows the size of the TIGER File in megabytes^ ^ of disk 
storage by state. Even for a small state such as Delaware, with 1 3 
megabytes of TIGER/Line data, the size of the data base will make it 
necessary to use a fairly sophisticated computer system. 



Table 7.2. Estimated TIGER/Line File Size by State In 
Megabytes of Computer Disk Storage 



state 


Mr^jabytes 


State 


Megabytes 


Alabama 


171 


Montana 


167 


Alaska 


N/A 


Nebraska 


148 


Arizona 


192 


Nevada 


110 


Arkansas 


179 


New Hampshire 


33 


California 


488 


New Jersey 


112 


Colorado 


160 


New Mexico 


182 


Connecticut 


47 


New York 


252 


Delaware 


13 


North Carolina 


216 


Florida 


315 


North Dakota 


125 


Georgia 


204 


Ohio 


239 


Hawaii 


20 


Oklahoma 


185 


Idaho 


116 


Oregon 


173 


Illinois 


284 


Pennsylvania 


289 


Indiana 


164 


Rhode Island 


17 


Iowa 


177 


South Carolina 


129 


Kansas 


218 


South Dakota 


124 


Kentucky 


131 


Tennessee 


172 


Louisiana 


165 


Texas 


674 


Maine 


53 


Utah 


91 


Maryland 


67 


Vermont 


22 


Massachusetts 


93 


Virginia 


119 


Michigan 


222 


Washington 


161 


Minnesota 


204 


West Virginia 


83 


Mississippi 


165 


Wisconsin 


182 


Missouri 


236 


Wyoming 


119 


Total Megabytes 


8208 





N/A - Not availabie 

Source U S Bureau of the Census 



1 7. One megabyte is equal to about one million characters of data, or roughly 1 ,000 pages 
of text 
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The Implications of Technology for k istricling 
After 1990 

We have now moved to the point in computenzing the redistricting 
process where we regulariy use computers for statistical analysis and 
we can manipulate and analyze maps of election districts in digital 
(computer-readable) form. Many states have implemented computerized 
GIS's and have begun analyzing TIGER files. Others are evaluating 
different hardware and software configurations. Because of the new 
technology, entire state plans will be prepared more quickly and with 
greater accuracy than in the past. Those who do redistricting should be 
able to respond more quickly to public requests for the data that underlie 
the plans. In turn, computerization should make it easier to consider 
alternatives. Minority organizations, public interest groups, and civil 
rights advocacy groups will therefore have greater opportunities to 
become involved in the process. The technology they will need to assist 
them in analyzing proposed plans and formulating alternatives has 
become much less expensive. 

Indeed, access to computers has become so widespread that one 
analyst has predicted an era of "dueling computers" in the redistricting 
process. With enhanced methods available to manipulate data, subtle 
and unanticipated new forms of gerrymandering are likely to appear in 
the 1 990s. This should come as no surprise. As we said at the beginning, 
technology is changing only the way that redistricting is done. It will not 
make the process less political. 
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Section 8. Redistricting Resources for Minority 
Groups 



by Taynia Mann 

As community groups prepare for redistncting they often find that 
they need special assistance. Sometimes the special assistance needed 
is advice regarding census data, computer applications, legal points, or 
other technical matters. Other times they just need some general 
guidance. 

This section provides information about some of the organizations 
that provide resources for minority groups involved in redistncting. A list 
of organizations and a description of their activities and services in 
connection with post-1990 Census political redistricting is provided 
below. 

In addition, the Census Bureau offers certain kinds of assistance 
which might prove useful to those involved in redistncting. Some of the 
services provided by the Census Bureau are listed in the last part of this 
section. The Census Bureau also maintains several minority advisory 
groups. Individuals in these groups are often good sources of informa- 
tion, and are useful for drawing the attention of the Bureau to particular 
problems. 

American Civil Liberties Union 
Southern Regional Office 
44 Forsyth St., Suite 202 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404)523-2721 

Contact: l^ughlin lyicDonald 

The Southern Regional Office of the ACLU has long been involved 
in civil rights litigation, pnncipally, although not exclusively, in the South. 
The Southern Regional Office has specialized in voting and reapportion- 
ment litigation. The Southern Regional Office has represented minonty 
plaintiffs under Sections 2 and 5 of the Voting Rights Act, in suits 
challenging redistricting under the Constitution, and in other suits chal- 
lenging restrictive registration and other barriers to full minority political 
participation. 

Tne Southern Regional Office plans to hold a conference after Labor 
Day of this year concentrating on the theme of the 1 990 Census and the 
activities of civil rights grot"^ A specific portion of the conference is to 
focus on outreach to comr .unity groups. 

Laughlin McDonald, of the Southern Regional Office, has stressed 
the importance of knowing the specific areas in which each civil rights 
group is particularly active considering the range of activities, including 
litigation and data analysis related technical support, in which different 
groups are involved. 
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Lawyers Comrr.Jttee for Civil Rtght^ Under Law 

1400EytSt., N.W. 

Suitii400 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(^2)371-1212 
Contact: Frank R. Parker 

The Voting RlgMs Pro)act of the Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law is a three-attorney project established to piotect the rights of 
minority voters secured by the U S. Constitution and the Voting Rights 
Act. 

The Voting Rights Project was a leader in the effort to amend the 
Voting Rights Act in 1982 to eliminate the requirement of proving 
discriminatory intent and has filed and participated in more than 50 
lawsuits nationwide to protect minority voting rights. The Lawyers' Com- 
mittee has litigated reapportionment and redistricting cases in Mississip- 
pi, Virginia, and Arkansas that have led to significant increases in minority 
participation in state and federal legislatures. The Lawyers' Committee 
has also litigated numerous legal challenges to at-large voting and 
genymandered districts for the election of state court judges, county 
officials, and city council members. 

For the 1990 Census, the Lawyers' Committee plans to help lead 
the national effort to plan, develop, and implement coordinated legal 
strategies (a) to maintain existing levels of minority representation in 
Congress and state legislatures and (b) to challenge discriminatory 
redistricting plans that prevent increases in minority representation. The 
Lawyers' Committee plans to host a two-day national minority redistrict- 
ing conference in the Spring of 1990; to develop an updated redistricting 
manual for both litigators and minority community leaders; to establish 
panels of attorneys and redistricting experts to assist minority community 
groups in the redistricting effort; and to provide legal assistance in the 
redistricting process, the Section 5 preclearance process, and voting 
rights litigation to help ensure fair and nondiscriminatory redistricting 
plans. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
4a05 Mount Hope Dr. 
Baitimora, MD 21215-3297 
(301)358-8900 

Contact: John Johnson, Voter Education and Labor Departments 
Dennis Hayes, Legai Department 

NAACP National Headquarters is working with the Census Bureau 
and the more than 2,200 local units of the NAACP across the country to 
promote an accurate census count and to develop a long-term redistnct- 
ing strategy. The redistricting strategy is to assist state legislatures who 
are committed to programs that benefit black Americans and counter- 
balance conservative efforts to gerrymander away black and other 
progressive legislators. 
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The NAACP will provide training and resource matenals to NAACP 
units and other support groups throughout the nation in 1989 and 1990 
through its regional, state, and national conferences to encourage a 
complete and accurate decennial count and to assist U^ACP units in 
impacting redistricting throughout the nation. 

The Legal Department of the NAACP has been involved in voting 
rights litigation and anticipates that it may be involved in cases following 
the 1 990 Census. The majority of the suits that the Legal Department 
has been involved in concern at-large election systems in a variety of 
states. 

In addition to the Voter Education and Legal Departments in Bal- 
timore, the NAACP has seven Regional Directors available to take 
suggestions or to provide information. 

Region I Region V 

Mr. James L. Martin Mr. Earl T. Shinhoster 

2480 Sutter St. 970 Martin Luther King Blvd 

San Francisco. CA 941 1 5 Atlanta, GA 3031 4 

(41 5) 931 -3243 (404) 688-8868 



Region IV 

Ms. Ina Boon 

1408 N. Kingshighway. Rm 210 
St. Louis, MO 63113 
(314) 361-3848 



Region II 

Ms. Paula Brown Edme 

260 5th Ave. 

New York, NY 10001 

(212)481-4100 



Region VI 

Mr. Richard Dockery 

2606 Martin Luther King, Jr Blvd 

Suite 219 

Dallas, TX 75215 

(214) 421-4332 



Region III 



Region VII 

Mr. Leroy Mobley 
48C5 Mount Hope Dr. 
Baltimore, MD 21 215 
(301)358-8900 



Rev. J.C. Hope 
1 7 Ford Ave. 



Detroit, Ml 48203 
(313) 869-3717 
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National Coalition on Black 
Voter Participation 
1101 14thSt.,N.W. 
Su\f 925 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) a9a-2220 

Contact: Letlle Norris McFarland 

The National Coalition has initiateo a project called the Census 
AwarsoMs Project to inform the black community of the need to par- 
ticipate in the census in greater numbers because of the importance of 
the census to black political participation. 

In the redistricting phase of the Census Awareness Project, the 
National Coahtion is currently working with several organizations in 
sponsonng a forum during 1989 to begin the educational process of 
reapportionment and redistricting. This will be sponsored by the National 
Coalition's Black Women's Roundtable. The National Coalition will meet 
With female leaders of national and community-based organizations in 
order to discuss the outreach programb available to educate the minority 
community and to encourage minority women on the importance of 
participating in the census and how the process of reapportionment and 
redistricting affects them. The National Coalition is in the process of 
developing a manual that can be used in the census comrnunity on the 
reapportionment and redistricting process The National Coalition will 
also disseminate information about the process of reapportionment and 
redistricting through workshops, public service announcements and the 
Operation Big Vote networks. 

In the long term, through the Census Awareness Project the Nation- 
al Coalition will do^ nonpartisan study of the impact of the 1990 Census 
on minority voting districts. Metropolitan areas in the Northeast and the 
Rust belt, areas with large black populations, stand to lose up to 1 5 seats 
after 1 990 while the South and the West undoubtedly will gain new seats. 
However, the southem and western communities that will probably gain 
new seats are not generally in areas that have significant black popula- 
tions . If black communities are not fully prepared for the reapportionment 
and redistricting process that will follow the 1990 Census, many of the 
gams in black political representation may be lost 

National Urban League. Inc 
Washington Operations 
1111 14th St., N.W. 
6th f I. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202)898-1604 

Contact: Robert McAlplne 

While the National Urban League does not have a concerted set of 
activities in connection with the redistricting process, the League will 




• provide constituents with relevant information to assist them to better 
understand the redistncting process and the varying perspectives on 
the issue; 

• help ensure that those carrying out planning and activities at the local 
level are well informed; 

• carry out, within the League's broader educational function to its 
constituents, an information-sharing service on the ins and outs of 
public policymaking. 

Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund (MALDEF) 
Polttlcal Accets DefMirtment 
6348. Spring St. 
Ilttifl. 

LosAngelM, CA 90014 
(213)629-2512 
Contact : Jose Garza 
Washington, D.C. 
(202)629-2512 
Contact: Lydia Camarillo 

Currently, MALDEF's census-related activities are concentrated on 
a strong bilingual campaign to encourage Hispanics to participate in the 
census and on advocating an accurate count of the Hispanic population. 
MALDEF. in cooperation with other organizations, successfully 
negotiated with the Census Bureau for the inclusion of a question on the 
1980 Census which indicates when a respondent is of Hispanic origin 
and which further delineates the national/ethnic subgroup of the respon- 
dent. 

MALDEF currently has several lawsuits pending which challenge 
political districts created in 1981 . The organization plans to be active in 
redistricting again in the 1990 decade but has made the decision to 
withhold formulating any specific, new plans for redistricting until the 
outcome of current litigation is known 

Southern Regional Council 
60 Walton St. 
Atlanta, GA 30303-2199 
(404)522-6764 
Contact: Gkiny l/lontes 

Dirtwior, Project 1990 

The Southern Regional Council's work is limited to eleven southern 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Project 1990, a special project of the Southern Regional Council, is 
designed to provide a broad base of technical assistance to minority 
officials and community leaders to assist them in the process of 1 990 
redistricting. Project 1990 is an aspect of the voting rights work under- 
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taken by the Southern Regional Council since the 1980 redistricting 
process. The project will further the levels of political participation by all 
citizens and remove the major electoral barriers that continue to dilute 
minority voting strength. 

During the 1980s the Southern Regional Council has provided 
research assistance to elected officials in Georgia, Alabama, North and 
South Carolina, and Florida. Through the Voting Rights Project, the 
Council has provided assistance to community groups in over 40 juris- 
dictions throughout the South on issues of fair and equal representation. 
The focus of the Council's work has enabled local community leaders to 
take an active role in the development of plans and strategies regarding 
redistricting. 

Specifically, Project 1990 will concentrate in the following areas: 

• Development of a data base that will be used to do projections for 1 990 
redistrictirig. 

• Carrying out analysis of all congressional and state legislative district 
lines using both 1980 Census data and projected 1990 data in order 
to determine major population changes. 

• Development of analyses from the database to identify targets of 
opportunity at the congressional and state legislative levels. 

• Holding meetings throughout the southern region to present the 
analysis and to prompt a discussion about priorities among minority 
elected officials and community activists involved in voting rights and 
redistricting activities. These discussions will be aimed at setting 
common priorities and strategies for the 1990s. 

• Establishing a network of communication so that groups involved with 
redistricting in the South can constantly know about the work of others 
and share information that improves everyone's effectiveness. 

• Assist in development of redistricting plans 

Southwest Voter Research Institute (SVRI) 
403 East Commerce, Suite 260 
San Antonio, TX 78205 
(512)222-8014 
Contact: Robert Brischetto 
Executive Director 

The Ijrtinos in 1990 Redistricting Project is a joint effort by the 
Southwest Voter Research Institute and the Southwest Voter Registra- 
tion Education Project to involve Latino community leaders in the 
redistnction process. The project focuses primanly on state legislative 
and local redistricting in California, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Colorado. The project's plan has four main components: 

• Community awareness (August 1 989-March 1 991 ). A series of 1 0-1 5 
regional meetings with Hispanic community leaders in the Southwest 
to provide information on the redistncting process within the framework 
of the Voting Rights Act. 
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• Lcx:al Redistricting Committees (June 1990-March 1991). Out of the 
regional meetings, leaders will form local committees in 150-200 
towns and cities throughout the Southwest. The local leaders will be 
trained by staff organizers and legal and technical experts on 
redistricting to serve as local advocates for redistricting in the interest 
of Hispanics. 

• Technical Assistance (April 1991 -December 1993). Throughout the 
redistricting period, SVRI and SVREP staff will provide technical 
assistance in developing redistricting plans. 

• Litigation (January 1992-December 1999). After redistricting plans 
have been adopted by state and local governments, SVREP and SVRI 
will work with MALDEF and other voting rights litigation groups in filing 
lawsuits challenging those plans which dilute minority voting strength. 

The League of Women Voters Education Fund (LWVEF) 

1730MStrMt, N.W. 

Wathinglon, D.C. 20036 

(202)429-1965 

Contact: Cynthia Hill 

Director of Elaction Services and Utigation 

The LWVEF is conducting the Census Participation and Reappor* 
tlonmant Monitoring in the 19908 Project, one of whose purposes is to 
help ensure the adoption of reapportionment plans that comply with the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. Among other activities, the LWVEF plans to 
vnofk with state and local Leagues and other groups to monitor reappor- 
tionment processes and plans, and to support litigation and other er j- 
cement proceedings. 

The LWVEF's resource center will develop and distribute education- 
al and monitoring materials and will respond to requests for information 
from groups interested in conducting reapportionment monitoring ac- 
tivities. 

The LWVEF will also maintain contacts between Leagues and 
voting rights litigation groups to coordinate activities on litigation and 
other enforcement strategies. Where appropriate, the LWVEF will sup- 
port enforcement efforts by filing amicus bnefs and, for jurisdictions 
covered by Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act, comments or objections 
to proposed plans that are submitted to the Justice Department for 
preclearance. 
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U.S. Commission for Civil Rights 
1121 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Rm. 710 

Washington, D.C. 20425 
(202)523*5284 
Contact: TIno Calabia 

By May 1989, the New York State Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights will have held two forums on Census 
Undercounts and Preparations for the 1 990 Census. The issues that will 
be covered include correcting for decennial census undercounts, the 
formulation of questions for small minority groups and the preparations 
underway for April 1, 1990. A report from the November 1987 forum is 
available in printed form . The second report may become available in the 
late fall of 1989. 

The Census Bureau sponsors a number of programs which may 
offer minority groups support in certain technical areas. 
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Census Awareness and Products Program 
of the Census Bureau 



The Census Awareness and Products Program of the Census 
Bureau offers a vanety of services from each of the regional offices. 
Services include: 

Assistance 

• Provide technical assistance to users of Census Bureau data 

• Help data users locate, understand, and use Census Bureau products 
and services 

• Encourage new data users in the community 

Pressntations 

• Deliver presentations on census-related topics at local meetings 

• Encourage local community leaders and organizations to support the 
census to provide overall participation in censuses and surveys by the 
community 

• Exhibit census products at national, regional, state, or local 
conferences and conventions 

Training 

• Provide a program of data user education 

• Sponsor seminars, workshops, and conferences on census topics 

• Participate in community sponsored seminars, workshops, and 
conferences on census-related topics 

• Provide information to the data user community about organizations 
that have extensive holdings of census products for public use, such 
as State Data Centers and libraries 

For information on redistncting data in the 1990 Census, contact 
1990 Census Redistncting Office 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 
(301)763-3856 

For further information about the 1990 Census outreach program or 
to have questions answered on census products and services contact the 
Census Awareness and Products Program at one ot the following regional 
centers: 
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Regional Offices of the Census Bureau 



Ms Sheila H Grimm 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
221 West 41 St 
New York. NY 10036-7294 
(212) 264-4730 

Mr LeoC Schilling 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
101 Stewart St , Suite 500 
Seattle, WA9810M098 
(206) 728-5314 

Mr JohnE Reeder 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
The Valley Corporate Park. 
BIdg «1 16300 Roscoe Blvd 
Van Nuys,CA 91406-1215 
(818) 892-6674 

Mr RichTakei 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
400 2nd St 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1400 
(415)454-9111 

Mr Stanley Moore 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
2233 Enterpnse Dr , Suite 5501 
Westchester, IL 60153-5800 

(312) 409-4619 

Mr Dwight P Dean 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
27300 West 1 1 Mile Rd 
Suite 200 

Southfield, Ml 48034-2244 

(313) 354-1990 

Mr Marvin Postma 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
10332 NW Prairie View Rd 
PO Box 901390 
Kansas City . MO 64 1 9 M 390 
(816) 891-7490 



Mr William F Adams 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
6900 West Jefferson Ave 
Lakewood, CO 80235-2307 
(303) 969-7750 

Mr Arthur G Dukakis 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
441 Stuart St.. 4th fl 
Boston. MA 02116-5000 
(617) 421-1421 

Ms LaVergne Vines Collins 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
441 North 5th St , 3rd fl 
Philadelphia. PA 19123-4090 
(215) 597-4920 

Mr William F Hill 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
3410 Saint Vardell Lane 
Charlotte, NC 28217-1355 
(704) 371-6142 

Mr James F Holmes 
Regional Director 
Bureau of the Census 
1375 Peachtree St , N E . 3rd fl 
Atlanta, GA 30309-3112 
(404) 347-5443 

Mr John Bell 

Regional Director 

Bureau of the Census 

6303 Harry Hines Blvd . Suite 210 

Dallas, TX 75235-5228 

(214) 767-7488 
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The Census Bureau also has a set of committees representing various 
minority populations which advise it on topics of interest to this com- 
munity. The list below will indicate which member of the Minonty Advisc/ry 
Committee is closest to your area. For specific addresses, contact ;he 
Program Information Office in the Decennial Planning Division of the 
Census Bureau at (202) 763-4275 



Membership List of the 1990 Census Advisory 
Committee on the Black Population 



Bishop Vmton h AnOerson 
St Louis. MO 

Df Milton Bins 
Washington. D C 

Or Eleanor Eiigram 
Cieveland. OH 

Mr Frederick D Gray 
Capitol Heights, MD 

Mr FredencoJ Henry 
Bethesda. MD 

Mr Rudolph Hightower 
Indianapolis, IN 



Honorable Richard E Jackson. Jr 
Peekskill, NY 

Mr F Edward Johnson 
Detroit, Ml 

Dr Shirley J Jones 
Hattiesbur 1. MS 

Mr Robert M Martin 
Austin. TX 

Mr Lawrence Rawtes 
Philadelphia, PA 

Dr Glona E A Toote 
New York, NY 



Membership List of the Census Advisory Committee 
on the Hispanic Population 



Mr. Roland Alum, Jr 
West New York. NJ 

Mr Eduardo Bernaidez 
El Paso. TX 



Ms Carmela G Lacyo 
Los Angeles. CA 

Mr John Lasseville 
Miami, PL 



Ms Norma Guzman Bordelon 
Woodland Hills, CA 

Mr Manuel A Casiano, Jr 
^dnturce. Puerto Rico 

Dr Leobardo F Estrada 
Los Angeles, CA 

Ms Carmen Junco 
Santurce Puerto Rico 



Mr Salvador G Longoria 
New Orleans. LA 

Ms VelmaMontoya 
Los Angeles. CA 

Mr Oscar M Moran 
San Antonio, TX 

Ms Bebe Zuniga 
Laredo. TX 
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state Data Center Program Lead Agencies 

These agencies coordinate census activities and the distribution of 
census data within the state. Contact this agency within your state to find 
out more about the products of the Census Bureau available for your 
state. 



Atabama 

Center for Business and Economic 

P isearch 
University of Alabama 
PO BoxAK 
Tui :Joosa. AL 35487 
(205) 348-6191 

Alaska 

Alaska Dept of Labor 
Research and Analysis 
PO Box 25504 
Juneau. AK 99802-5504 
(907) 465-4500 

Arizona 

Arizona Dept of Economic Security 
1 300 West Washington. 1 st fl 
PO BOX6123-045Z 
Phoenix, A2 85005 
(602) 255-5984 

Arkansas 

State Data Center 

Unive''sity of Arkansas at Little Rock 
2801 South University Ave 
Little Rock, AR 72204 
(501)569-8530 

Catifornia 

State Census Data Center 
Dept of Finance 
915 L St 

Sacramento. CA 9581 4-3701 
(916) 323-2201 

Colorado 

Div of Local Government 
Colorado Dept of Local Atfatrs 
1313 Sherman St . Rm 520 
Denver. CO 80203 
(303) 866-2156 

Connecticut 

Comprehensive Piannmg Divisjon 
Connecticut Office of Policy and 

Management 
80 Washington St 
Hartford, CT 06106 
(203) 566-8285 

Delaware 

Delaware Development Office 
99 Kings Highway 
PO Box 1401 
Dover. DE 19903 
(302) 736-4271 



District of Columbia 

Data Services Division 
Mayor's Office of Planning 
415l2thSt.NW.Rm 314 
Washington. D C 20004 
(202) 727-6533 

Florida 

Florida State Data Center 
Executive Office of the Governor 
304 Carlton BIdg 
Tallahassee. FL 32301 
(904) 487-2814 

Georgia 

Div of Demographic and Statistical 
Services 

Georgia Office of Planning and Budget 
207 Washington St . S W . Rm 608 
Atlanta. GA 30334 
(404) 656-091 1 

Hawaii 

Hawaii State Data Center 
Kamamalu BIdg . Rm 602A 
250 King St 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
(808) 546-3082 

Idaho 

Idaho Dept of Commerce 
700 W State St 
Boise. ID 83720 
(208) 334-2470 

Illinois 

Div of Planning and Financial Analysis 
Illinois Bureau of the Budget 
WiHiam Stratton BIdg Rm 605 
Springfield. IL 62706 
(217) 782-1381 

Indiana 

Indiana State Data Center 
Indiana State Library 
140 North Senate Ave 
indtanapoiis, IN 46202 
(317) 232-3735 

Iowa 

Census Services 
Iowa State University 
320 East Hall 
Ames, lA 50011 
(515)294 8337 
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KansM 

State Litxary 
State Capitol Bldg . 
Topeka. KS 66612 
(913) 296-3296 

Kentucky 

Urt>an Studies Center 
CoUege of Urban & PublK: Affairs 
University of Louisvitle 
Louisville, KY 40292 
(502) 568-7990 



Loulalana 

Louisiana State Planning Office 
Div. of Administration 
P.O. Box 94095 
Baton Rouge. LA 70604 
(504) 342-7410 

IMne 

Div. of Econcmic Analysis and Research 
Maine Dept of Labor 
20 Union St. 
Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 289-2271 

Maryland 

Maryland Dept of State Planning 
301 West Preston St 
Baltimore. MD 21201 
(301)225-4450 



Matsachueettt 

Massachusetts Inst for Social 

& Economic Research 
Universfty of Massachus'ias 
117 Draper Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 
(413) 545-0176 

Michigan 

Michigan Information Center 
Office of Revenue and Tax Analysis 
P 0 Box 30026 
Lansing, Ml 46909 
(517)373-2697 

Minnesota 

State Demographic Unit 
300 Centennial Office BIdg 
658 Cedar St 
St Paul, MN 55155 
(612) 296-4886 

MiMlMlppI 

Center for Population Studies 
Bondurant Bidg , Rm 3W 
The University of Mississippi 
University, MS 38677 
(601)232-7288 



Missouri 

Missoun State Library 
2002 Missoun Blvd 
Jefferson City. MO 65102 
(314) 751-3615 

Montana 

Census and Economic Information Center 
K4ontana Dept of Commerce 
1424 9th Ave . Capitol Station 
Helena. MT 59620-0401 
(406) 444-2896 

Nebraska 

Bureau of Business Research 
200 CBA 

The University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln. NE 68588-0406 
(614)472-2334 

Nevada 

Nevada State Library 
Capitol Complex 
401 North Carson 
Carson City. NV 89710 
(/02) 885-5160 

New Hampshire 

Office of State Planning 
State of New Hampshire 
2-1/2 Beacon St 
Concord. NH 03301 
(603) 271-215^. 

New Jersey 

New Jersey Dept of Labor 
Oiv of Planning and Research 
CN 388 - John Fitch Plaza 
Trenton. NJ CS625-0388 
(609) 984-2593 

New Mexico 

Economic Development and 

Tourism Dept 
11 00 St Francis Dr 
Santa Fe. NM 87503 
(505) 827-0276 

New York 

New York Dept of Economic 

Development 
1 Commerce Plaza, Rm 905 
99 Washington Ave 
Albany. NY 12245 
(518) 474 6005 

North Carolina 

North Carolina Office of State Budgot 

and Management 
116 West Jones St 
Raleigh. NC 27603-8005 
(919) 733-7061 
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North Dfikota 

Depl of Agrrcullural Economics 

MorriH Hall. Rm 224 

North Dakota State University 

Fargo. ND 58105 

(701)237-8621 

Ohio 

Ohio Data Users Center 
Ohio Dept of Development 
State Office Tower Bldg . 26th fl 
Columbus, OH 43266-0101 
(614)466-2115 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State Data Center 
#5 Broadway Executive Park 
6601 Broadway Extension 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116-8214 
(405) 843-9770 

Oregon 

Center for Population Research 

and Census 
Portland State University 
P O Box 751 
Portland. OR 97207 
(503) 229-3922 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State Data Center 
tnst of State & Regional Affairs 
Pennsylvania State University 

at Harrisburg 
Middletown, PA 17057 
(717) 948-6336 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico Planning Board 
Minillas Government Center North Bldg 
Avenida De Diego. P O Box 41 1 19 
San Juan, PR 00940-9985 
(809) 728-4430 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Statewide Planning 

Program 
265 Melrose St , Rm 203 
Providence, Rl 02907 
(401)277-2656 

South Carolina 

Div of Research & Statistical Services 
South Carolina Budget and Control Board 
RembertC Dennis Bldg . Rm 337 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-3780 

South Dakota 

Business Research Bureau 
414 East Clark 
University of South Dakota 
Vermtlhon, SO 57069 
(605) 677-5287 



Tennessee 

Tennessee State Planning Office 
John Sevier State Office Bldg 
500 Charlotte Ave . Suite 307 
Nashville. TN 37219 
(615) 741-1676 

Texas 

State Data Center 
Texas Dept of Commerce 
9th and Congress St 
Austin, TX 78711 
(512)472-5059 

Utah 

Office ot Planning and Budget 
State Capitol, Rm 116 
Salt Lake City, UT84114 

(801) 538-1036 

Vermont 

Policy -Research and Coordination Office 
Pavilion Office Bk^ 
109 State St 
Montpelier. VT 05602 

(802) 828-3326 

Virginia 

Virginia Employment Commission 
703 E Mam St 
Richmond. VA 23219 
(804) 786-8624 

Virgin Islands 

University of the Virgin Islands 
Canbbean Rese;»rch Institute 
Charlotte Amalie. 
St Thomas. VI 00802 
(809) 776-9200 

Washington 

Office of Financial Management 
Estimation & Forecasting Unit 
Insurance Bldg . Rm ?20. AQ-44 
Olympia, WA 95804 020: 
(206) 586-^504 

West Virginia 

Community Developmt'^t Din 
Governor's Office of Development 
Capitol Complex Bldg 6. Rm 553 
Charleston. WV P5305 
(304) 348-4010 

Wisconsin 

Demographic Services Center 
101 South Webster St . 6th fl 
P O Box 7868 
Madison. Wl 53707-7868 

Wyoming 

Institute for Policy Research 
University of Wyoming 
P O Box 3925 
Laramie. WY 82071 
(307) 766-5141 
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The Population Reference Bureau (PRB) 
IS a private, nonpartisan, nonprofit orga- 
nization, founded in 1929 to increase 
public awareness and understanding of 
population issues Members and the staff 
of the Population Reference Bureau are 
dedicated to the objective analysis and 
reporting of demographic trends and their 
implications 

PRB members each year receive the fol- 
lowing informative publications four 
POPULATION BULLETINS, written by 
recognized authorities, the nvely monthly 
news magazine POPULATION TODAY, the 
annually updated WORLD POPULATION 
DATA SHEET and UNITED STATES POP- 
ULATION DATA SHEET wall charts 

The PRB Library responds to reasonable 
requests for general population-related 
information Decision Demographics 
PRB s consulting service, provides per- 
sonalized, in-depth data and analysis for 
individual clients seeking professional 
interpretation of population trends 
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